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Welcome  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  Summer  /Fall  Issue  -  1994 


*  *  * 

We  hope  you  believe  our  journal  is  meeting  your  requirements  for  informative  and 
entertaining  reading.  However,  without  your  input  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
to  present  the  “best  bargain  in  numismatics.”  Please  submit  your  articles  today;  we  need  your 
involvement  to  make  this  publication  ours  in  every  sense  of  the  word! 
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COVER  PHOTO:  An  Inside  View  of  Collecting  Commemoratives”  by  Q.  David  Bowers  is  again 

featured  in  our  journal.  Following  up  with  Part  II  (Part  I  appeared  in  our  Spring  issue),  Dave  continues 
with  his  in-depth  observations  invaluable  tor  not  only  the  novice  but  the  more  experienced  hobbyist. 
\ s  always,  we  are  in  Dave's  debt  tor  his  extraordinarily  generous  otter  to  have  Vie  Commemorative  Trail 
publish  this  commentary  even  before  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Vie  Rare  Coin  Review ,  the  award- 
winning  publication  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  Inc. 


PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 


The  Society’s  next  meeting  will  be  at  the 
40th  Annual  FUN  Show,  on  Saturday,  January  7, 
1995,  at  9  a.m.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Orange 
County  Convention/Civic  Center,  9800 
International  Drive,  Orlando,  Florida.  Please 
check  the  convention  program  for  the  room 
number. 

The  Society's  “Founding  Father,” 
Frank  W.  DuVall  (LM-00I,  AL)  will  be  our 
featured  speaker.  He  will  be  presenting  a 
program,  “How  to  Enjoy  Collecting 
Commems— An  Overview,”  and  all  Society 
members  and  even  nonmembers  are  welcome. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS 


*  *  * 


Keeping  the  Lines  of  Communication  Open 


by  Les  D.  Watson  (R-1550,  CA) 

Well,  fellow  commem  collectors,  the  interest  in  our  current  library  of  videotapes  seems  to  have 
waned  in  the  past  few'  months.  I  have  had  only  one  request,  and  that  was  for  a  tape  to  play  at  a  club 
meeting  (an  EXCELLENT  idea,  I  might  add). 

The  requests  for  reprints  of  back  issues  of  Vie  Trail  have  also  trickled  off  to  nothing. 

In  the  interest  of  serving  those  who  have  asked  for  back  issues  and  have  sent  me  their  requests, 
I  will  state  that  I  will  continue  to  accept  lists  only  until  March  31,  1995.  At  that  point  I  will  tally  up  the 
totals,  get  estimates  on  reproduction  costs  based  on  the  number  of  requests,  and  notify  you  individually 
of  the  results  no  later  than  April  30,  1995. 

This  should  give  those  of  you  who  have  been  thinking  of  writing  but  haven't  quite  gotten  around 
to  it  the  time  to  send  me  your  wish  lists.  The  firm,  published,  cut-off  time  is  to  let  you  know  that  this 
will  not  be  in  limbo  forever.  (And  it  will  prevent  me  from  getting  lazy,  too!) 
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The  lists  of  available  tapes  and  the  detailed  contents  of  The  Trail  have  been  previously  published, 
and,  in  the  interest  of  conserving  space  and  leaving  room  for  the  “real  stuff”  in  this  issue.  I  won’t  be 
reprinting  it  here.  But,  as  always,  if  you  need  a  copy  of  what’s  available,  write  me 

Les  I).  Watson 

18627  Brookhurst  Street,  #396 
Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708-6700 


and  I'll  send  it  to  you. 

We  are  expecting  a  substantial  addition  to  our  library  of  videotapes  very  shortly,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  David  Lisot.  When  you  see  him  at  coin  shows,  be  sure  to  say,  “Thanks!” 

Personal  Comment:  The  SUSCC  is  blessed  by  having  two  current  ANA  governors,  who  are 
officers  of  the  Society.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  Helen  Carmody  and  Anthony  Swiatek.  What  other 
specialty  club  is  so  well-endowed  with  leaders?!  I  would  encourage  all  of  you  to  become  active  in  the 
SUSCC  and  in  numismatics  in  general.  Join  your  local  coin  club.  Or  start  one  if  necessary.  Talk  to 
people  about  coins  and  about  collecting.  Submit  an  article.  Or  send  a  “Letter  to  the  Editor.”  1  can  tell 
you  from  personal  experience  that  it  makes  collecting  more  fun.  Enjoy  yourselves  more! 

*  *  * 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  from  our 
members.  A  new  correspondent  in  this  issue  is 
Thomas  H.  Watthews  (R-1313,  NY),  who  wrote 
about  the  following  two  matters: 

Dear  Helen: 

How  about  inviting  Adna  Wilde  to  write 
an  update  on  counterstamped  Stone  Mountains  or 
a  summary  of  known  varieties  by  someone 
knowledgeable  of  repunched  mintmarks,  die 
cracks,  doubled  dies,  clashed  dies  and  the  like  on 
the  classic  commems? 

How  about  cutting  down  on  your  paperwork  with  a  2-  or  3-year  membership  offer,  i.e.,  2  years 
at  $39;  3  years  at  $58.  Perhaps  you  have,  and  I  missed  it. 

I  love  The  Trail.  Would  love  to  see  more  on  commem-related  material.  What  new  discoveries 
have  you  made  in  this  area? 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Tom,  needless  to  say,  I’m  delighted  you  are  so  pleased  with  our  journal.  As 
for  Adna  Wilde’s  writing  an  update  on  counterstamped  Stone  Mountains,  1  actually  did  discuss  this  with 
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him  quire  some  rime  ago.  I  will  he  sure  to  make  a  second  request  when  I  see  him  at  the  Hawaii  State 
\umismatic  Association  Convention  in  November.  I’d  certainly  like  to  have  all  my  records  updated  as 
With  respect  to  varieties,  etc.,  of  our  classic  commems,  I  can  think  of  no  two  people  who  could 
write  more  knowledgeably  on  those  subjects— both  of  whom  are  Society  members— than  Bill  Fivaz  and 
J .  1  Stanton.  (J.  T.  was  the  Society's  featured  speaker  at  the  October  Long  Beach  Expo  and  covered 
this  very  material .)  Perhaps  he  could  take  time  off  from  his  campaigning  efforts  for  the  1995  ANA  Board 
elections  and  all  his  countless  numismatic  commitments  to  do  such  an  article,  or  maybe  Bill  could  assist 
with  the  project.  Both  gentlemen  are  known  never  to  say  “no ’’  to  a  numismatic  request  if  it  is  within  their 
power  to  do  so,  and  chances  are  you  ’ll  be  seeing  something  from  them  in  the  near  future.  As  for 
multiple-year  dues,  some  members  do  renew  beyond  the  current  club  year,  thereby  saving  Jane  Benson, 
Frank  DuVall  and  me  a  lot  of  work.  However,  we  have  never  offered  a  “discount,  ’’  as  we  have  to  be  sure 
our  treasury'  has  enough  funds  to  pay  for  our  journal  and  operating  expenses.  Unlike  most  other  club 
publications,  TCT  has  no  advertising.  The  Society’s  past  officers  deemed  that  mandatory >,  and  our 
position  has  remained  unchanged.  We  want  our  journal  to  be  purely  educational  and  entertaining,  and 
it  our  hope  that  the  membership  concurs  with  our  feelings.  Thanks  for  writing;  it’s  refreshing  to  hear  for 
the  first  time  from  one  of  our  valued  members!) 

Next  follow  a  letter  from  Walter  G.  Townley  (R-2173,  NJ)  and  my  reply,  the  latter  of  which, 
hopefully,  answers  a  question  that  may  be  in  the  minds  of  our  new  members: 

Dear  Helen: 

Sorry  for  this  delay  in  payment  of  my  SUSCC  renewal  dues.  I  never  received  your  initial  billing, 
and,  as  a  new  member  in  ’93,  I  didn’t  know  if  you  billed  members  or  not.  I  was  going  to  ask  Anthony 
Swiatek  and  Scott  Travers  at  the  East  Coast  Expo  in  September  but  forgot,  and  it  slipped  my  mind  till 
receiving  your  renewal  reminder  last  week.  I  love  being  an  SUSCC  member  and  really  look  forward  to 
the  quarterly  publications! 

(Editor’s  Reply:  /  truly  appreciated  your  kind  words  with  regard  to  your  membership  and  our 
journal.  We  usually  insert  dues  reminders  in  our  Spring  and  Summer  volumes.  I  believe  /  neglected  to 
do  so  in  the  former.  Because  l  was  forced  to  make  this  a  Summer  -  Fall  double  issue,  members  did  not 
receive  their  normal  notices.  I  am  sorry’  for  any  inconvenience  this  may  have  caused  our  members. 
Please  try 1  to  remember  that  our  club  year  runs  August  to  August,  and  your  membership  entitles  you  to 
four  quarterly  issues— with  a  double  issue  occurring  only  in  emergencies.  We  do  try  to  keep  our  notices 
to  a  minimum,  thereby  saving  time-consuming  work  and  incurring  less  expense  to  our  Society /.  I  hope 
you  have  an  opportunity ;  to  attend  our  FUN  meeting,  as  it  will  be  the  one  east  coast  gathering  we  have 
planned  for  1995.) 


Following  is  a  letter  from  Thomas  M.  Barosko  (R-0979,  IL): 


Dear  Helen: 

I  received  the  Spring  1994  journal  yesterday,  and  with  this  hot  (June)  weather,  I  didn’t  need  an 
excuse  to  sit  down  and  spend  time  reading  it,  cover  to  cover.  Once  again,  an  outstanding  club  journal, 
with  articles  by  leaders  in  the  Society,  second  to  none.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  not  exclusively  a 
commemorative  collector  but  am  interested  in  commems  none  the  less,  and  am  especially  interested  in 
learning  about  them  from  these  leaders.  I  was  too  heavily  involved  in  standard  U.S.  coinage  by  the  time 
I  learned  about  commemoratives,  and  I  am  too  far  along  to  change  now.  Perhaps  that  too  will  change. 
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I  have  tried  to  talk  to  a  number  of  the  club  members  whom  I  know  in  this  area,  but  have  not 
found  any  that  are  commemorative  collectors  or  Society  members.  Perhaps  there  are  many,  but  not  in 
the  clubs  to  which  I  belong. 

I  also  have  thought  a  lot  of  what  articles  are  of  interest  in  The  Trail  and  cannot  think  of  any  better 
ones  to  add.  Who  can  top  Bowers,  Swiatek,  Mike  Turrini,  Frank  DuVall  and  you,  along  with  the  others 
that  I  haven’t  mentioned?  Sounds  like  a  cop  out,  but  many  of  us  cannot  write  with  the  knowledge  to 
write  an  interesting,  accurate  and  informative  article.  A  repeat  of  earlier  articles  is  always  interesting 
also,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  forget  where  some  of  this  information  is  hidden.  I  have  the  habit  of  reading 
many  of  my  library  books  several  times,  as  by  reading  them  over  again  is  many  times  like  reading  them 
for  the  first  time.  They  are  priceless. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Thanks,  Tom,  as  always  for  writing.  On  behalf  of  the  other  officers  and  the 
entire  membership,  I  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  attract  new  members  to  our  club  and  your  kind  words 
regarding  our  journal.  Please  continue  to  publicize  our  club,  as  persistence  will  eventually  yield  positive 
results.  Regarding  articles  for  our  journal,  they  need  not  be  in-depth,  research  pieces.  Sometimes  the 
most  enjoyable  features  are  those  which  just  express  the  attraction  our  favorite  series  holds  for  collectors. 
Perhaps  a  write-up  describing  an  outstanding  commemorative  exhibit  seen  at  a  regional  or  local  show 
could  be  a  submission.  I,  for  one,  am  always  so  busy  during  conventions  that  l  oftentimes  am  unable  to 
view  all  the  exhibits.  A  report  on  what  another  collector  has  done  would  make  interesting  reading  for 
me.  Along  a  similar  vein,  a  review  regarding  a  commemorative-related  talk  given  at  a  local  coin  club 
could  be  an  ideal  subject.  Let’s  face  it,  Tom,  we  all  can’t  be  Dave  Bowers,  but  we  all  can  make  a 
contribution  to  our  journal.  Your  long-term  support  of  the  Society  is  very’  much  appreciated.) 

and,  finally,  an  open  letter  to  the  general  membership  by  Les  D.  Watson  (R-1550,  CA): 

Dear  Members: 

It  is,  of  course,  with  deep  regret  that  this  issue  of  The  Trail  will  be  published  without  the  input 
and  presence  of  one  of  our  Society’s  founders,  Don  Carmody.  We  can  reflect  fondly  upon  the  many 
years  of  friendship,  hard  work,  and  dedication  Don  gave  to  us  personally,  to  the  Society,  and  to 
numismatics  in  general.  And  I  believe  that  it  is  also  a  time  for  each  of  us  to  reflect  individually  upon 
what  WE  can  do  to  continue  what  Don  started. 

The  Trail  is  an  arduous  task  to  complete.  We  have  long  had  a  program  in  which  members  donate 
money  towards  the  publication  of  our  journal  and  are  recognized  as  contributors.  I  would  suggest  a 
“Tribute  Page”  program  in  which  each  $25  contribution  would  reserve  one  page  as  a  testament  to  Don 
(or  any  other  deserving  numismatist  you  wish).  Multiples  would,  of  course,  reserve  multiple  pages. 
There  could  be  a  credit  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  that  would  read  something  like:  “In  Tribute  to 
_ ,  Dedicated  by _ .” 

Now,  before  you  become  incensed  at  the  idea  of  contributing  more  to  the  Society,  before  you  say, 
“But  we  already  pay  our  dues,”  you  should  realize  that  we  do  not  accept  advertising,  that  our  dues  are 
among  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  quality  clubs  publishing  worthy  newsletters,  that  postage  is  constantly 
rising,  and  that  the  award-winning  Commemorative  Trail  requires  much  in  the  way  of  resources  that  are 
not  reimbursed.  We  do  not  have  a  fully  compensated  editor,  as  do  some  club  publications,  nor  is  there 
full  repayment  of  expenses  incurred  by  those  who  are  so  willing  to  donate  their  time.  Other  clubs  charge 
twice  as  much  for  dues,  accept  advertising,  and  try  to  make  money  from  their  publications.  The  Trail 
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is  dedicated  to  increasing  YOUR  knowledge  of  commemorative  coins  and  is  well-deserving  of  your 
support,  over  and  above  your  dues. 

Let  us  set  ourselves  a  goal  of  putting  out  a  48-page  Winter  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail , 
with  each  page  paying  tribute  to  the  commemorative  numismatist  of  your  choice.  Don’t  procrastinate, 
as  publishing  deadlines  have  a  habit  of  quickly  slipping  by.  Send  your  contributions  to  the  editor, 
Helen  L.  Carmody,  or  to  me,  clearly  marked  as  a  tribute,  for  whom  and  by  whom.  If  there  are  more 
dedications  than  pages,  they  can  be  carried  over  to  the  next  issue.  This  should  be  an  ongoing,  perpetual 
program  because  the  problem  of  funding  the  publication  of  The  Trail  is  likewise  ongoing  and  perpetual. 

And  if  you  do  not  agree  with  my  exhortation,  that’s  fine.  But  I  challenge  you  to  formulate  a  plan 
that  will  guarantee  the  SUSCC  remains  the  top-notch  specialty  club  in  the  US  of  A  w  ith  one  of  the  most 
professional,  informative,  and  helpful  journals  in  the  country. 

Sincerely, 

Les  D.  Watson 

18627  Brookhurst  Street,  #396 
Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708-6700 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Years  ago,  when  Ray  Mercer  (who  was  responsible  for  our  initial,  mimeographed 
newsletter  becoming  a  professional  publication  in  both  content  and  appearance )  was  editor,  [if  memory 
serves  me  correctly]  his  wife,  Jan  (who  was  not  only  secretary  but  also  worked  with  Ray  in  doing  all  the 
graphic  coordination),  suggested  a  program  of  members’  giving  a  “ Christmas  present ”  to  our  Society’, 
which  was  in  need  of  funds.  Members  sent  $25  to  “buy  a  page,  ”  donors  ’  names  were  listed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  page  purchased,  and  the  money  derived  was  a  boon  to  our  fiscal  well-being.  The  idea  Les  has  just 
proposed  is  similar,  but  it  allows  us  to  recognize  our  fellow  Society’  members  as  well.  Of  course,  we  have 
always  had  those  members  who  make  regular  contributions  to  our  club,  and  to  them  we  are  deeply 
gratefid.  However,  this  recommendation  may  encourage  others,  who  have  not  been  so  inclined,  to  follow 
their  lead.  /  ask  that  you  give  it  your  serious  consideration.) 

*  *  * 


Pictured  are  some  “poster  stamps”  courtesy  of  Q.  David  Bowers.  These  are  beautifully  designed  and 
colored,  although  the  latter  is  lost  in  our  black-and-white  pages.  However,  we  are  presenting  them  so 
members  can  discover  yet  another  tie-in  collectible  relating  to  our  favorite  series. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 

by  Charles  D.  Homing  (R-0332,  KY) 

Introducing  Our  New  President 

At  the  Detroit  ANA  convention,  I  assumed  the 
position  of  president  of  the  Society.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
members  have  no  idea  who  I  am,  my  background  in  numismatics 
or  what  I  hope  to  bring  to  the  Society’s  table. 

My  name  is  Charlie  Horning.  I  am  a  collector  from 
Florence,  Kentucky.  You  may  think  I  campaigned  hard,  worked 
the  countryside  and  shook  thousands  of  hands  to  get  elected. 
Simply  not  true!  My  membership  number  is  338,  so  I  figure 
Helen  probably  asked  337  people  before  me  who  refused. 
Seriously,  though,  it  is  an  honor  to  serve  as  your  president.  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  enhance  the  quality  of  this  organization  and  provide  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
leadership  vacuum  left  by  Helen. 

My  first  collecting  experiences  were  as  a  grade-schooler  tilling  Whitman  albums  and  going 
through  my  grandfather’s  pocket  change.  I  once  owned  an  1885  V  nickel  in  fine  condition— the  highlight 
of  my  collection.  Unfortunately,  my  collection  was  stolen  when  I  was  in  the  6th  grade.  1  gave  up 
collecting  until  1980,  when  I  visited  a  local  coin  shop  owned  by  fellow  member.  Brad  Karol eff. 

We  became  fast  friends  and  spent  many  hours  discussing  coins  and  philosophy.  Unfortunately, 

I  rarely  took  his  advice,  which  resulted  in  my  purchasing  numerous  “mistakes,”  wandering  aimlessly  on 
the  numismatic  landscape. 

One  remarkable  benefit  did  result  from  our  discussions.  In  September  of  1983,  we  invented  the 
formula  for  placing  a  dollar  value  on  the  MS-64  grade.  It  was  written  on  the  back  of  a  restaurant  napkin 
and  is  now  housed  in  the  numismatic  section  of  the  Smithsonian. 

My  first  experience  with  commems  was,  coincidentally,  at  the  Detroit  ANA  convention  in  1984. 
My  family  was  in  Ann  Arbor  for  an  art  fair,  and  I  decided  to  sneak  out  to  check  out  the  ANA  show. 
I  had  been  collecting  for  four  years— I  use  the  term  loosely,  as  Brad  had  never  been  able  to  get  me  to 
see  the  light  and  pick  a  direction— so  I  was  basically  an  accumulator. 

At  any  rate,  I  was  attracted  by  that  strange  green  glow  that  emanated  from  Helen  and  Don's  table. 
We  spent  almost  two  hours  talking  and  discussing  commems.  I  was  recruited  into  the  fledgling  SUSCC 
and  have  watched  it  grow  into  one  of  the  largest  specialty  groups  under  the  ANA  umbrella. 

As  many  of  you  know,  there  is  a  small  nucleus  of  contributors  who  are  the  lifeblood  of  our 
organization;  without  them  we  would  never  have  made  it.  They  have  served  every  office  and  given 
countless  hours  to  the  Society. 

As  with  any  organization,  ours  is  in  need  of  new  players,  fresh  blood— me  included— giving  of 
time,  talent,  money  and  literary  skills.  Over  the  years,  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  our  club’s  publication, 
has  been  sustained  by  the  major  contributions  of  several  prolific  authors:  Dave  Bowers,  Helen  Carmody, 
Mike  Garofalo,  Ray  Mercer,  Anthony  Swiatek,  Michael  S.  Turrini  and  others.  However,  we  need  more 
individuals  to  step  up  to  provide  us  with  their  insights  into  their  experiences,  research  and  knowledge. 

I  am  certain  my  term  as  president  will  be  filled  with  challenges  for  all  of  us.  As  my  knowledge 
and  experience  grow,  I  hope  to  make  our  Society  even  stronger  than  it  is  now.  We  can  all  contribute. 
Make  me  look  good  in  Helen’s  eyes! 
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THE  OUTGOING  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


by  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY) 


The  news  of  friend  Don  Carmody’s  passing  certainly 
created  heavyheartedness  along  the  numismatic  path  and 
commemorative  trail.  This  life-long  hobbyist  will  certainly  be 
missed  especially  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

As  my  Conestoga  has  once  again  reached  the  end  of 
another  term  as  vice  president,  time  has  now  come  for  me  to  hand 
over  the  reins  to  a  new  wagon  leader.  It  was— and  always  will 
be— a  pleasure  serving  the  Society. 


*  *  * 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


by  James  J.  Dooley  (R-1809,  CA) 


I  am  proud  and  honored  to  be  the  Society’s  vice 
president  for  the  1994-1996  term.  I  believe  the  numismatic  world 
has  entered  an  exciting  new  era,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
involved  in  this  rebirth  in  such  a  meaningful  way. 

Coin  collectors  are  purchasing  coins  for  their  collections 
that  four  or  five  years  ago  were  beyond  their  prudent  financial 
reach.  What  is  more  stimulating  than  the  thought  of  collectors 
buying  gem  commems  for  a  fraction  of  the  prices  investors  were 
paying  just  a  few  short  years  ago?  These  coins  are  finding  owners 
who  will  appreciate  and  enjoy  them  for  years  to  come.  When 
investors  return  to  the  scene,  they  will  have  to  pay  dearly  to  lure 
these  coins  from  their  secure  homes.  On  both  sides  of  the 
equation,  buying  and  selling,  collectors  are  experiencing  what  may 
well  be  seen  as  the  modern  “golden  age”  of  numismatics. 

The  renaissance  in  our  midst  also  owes  itself  largely  to  dedicated  specialty  organizations,  such 
as  our  own  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins.  Over  the  years,  despite  market  conditions,  many 
of  these  clubs  have  been  on  the  scene,  promoting  their  chosen  series  and  educating  newcomers  and 
veterans  alike.  Through  education,  scholarship,  and  the  promotion  of  the  enjoyment  aspects  of 
numismatics,  they  have  helped  the  collector  remain  “king.” 
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I  look  forward  to  the  coming  year  with  anticipation.  It  will  he  a  challenge  to  fill  the  shoes  of  my 
illustrious  predecessor,  the  indefatigable  “Mr.  Commem,"  Anthony  Swiatek.  I  pledge  my  best  efforts 
toward  seeing  to  it  that  every  member’s  experience  with  the  Society  is  a  “boon”  to  his  or  her  journev 
along  the  commemorative  trail.  I  also  look  forward  to  lifting  some  of  the  burden  from  Helen  Carmodv 
by  taking  a  larger  role  at  the  Society’s  meetings  at  Long  Beach,  and  by  contributing  more  editorial  effort 
in  the  preparation  of  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

Except,  of  course,  for  its  membership,  our  journal  is  the  Society’s  greatest  asset.  During  the 
coming  year,  I  want  to  explore  ways  to  get  Society  members  even  more  excited  by,  and  involved  in. 
every  issue  of  The  Trail.  I  will  also  focus  on  attracting  new  members  to  the  Society,  because  only  with 
continued  growth  will  our  Society  remain  such  a  dynamic  force  in  numismatics. 


*  *  * 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 

by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 

This  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  represents  two 
volumes— for  both  Summer  and  Fall  of  1994. 

As  many  Society  members  may  be  aware,  my  husband.  Don,  had 
been  very  ill  for  several  years.  Beginning  in  June,  I  had  to  care  for  him 
literally  round  the  clock.  In  July  he  was  admitted  to  a  skilled  nursing 
facility,  and  in  August  to  a  convalescent  home.  I  apologize  for  the  delay 
in  your  receiving  the  journal,  but  nothing  was  as  important  to  me  as 
spending  every  minute  I  could  with  him. 


Don  was  also  my  best  friend,  my  most  fervent  supporter,  and 
my  constant  inspiration  for  working  on  behalf  of  our  hobby.  Without  his  assistance  and  encouragement, 
my  contributions  would  be  minimal  at  best.  We  long  ago  learned  that  sharing  our  lives  meant  sharing 
our  love  of  numismatics  and,  most  importantly,  our  friendships  with  the  people  who  are  its  nucleus. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  everyone  who  sent  expressions  of  sympathy  or  telephoned 
condolences.  It  has  been  very  comforting  to  me  that  Don’s  life  impacted  so  many  others,  directly  and 
indirectly.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me  that  during  this  difficult  period  Society  members  wrote  or 
called  to  ask  whether  they  could  be  of  help  in  getting  this  issue  of  TCT  to  the  printer.  Dave  Bowers  even 
offered  his  services  and  those  of  his  staff  to  compile  a  substitute  journal  until  I  was  up  to  resuming  my 
post  as  editor.  Steve  Devlin,  Eric  von  Klinger  and  Mitch  Yee  volunteered  to  input  articles  for  me. 

To  all  of  you  who  came  forward,  you  have  my  deepest  gratitude. 
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AN  INSIDE  VIEW 

of 

Collecting  Commemoratives 


Part  II 


by  Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH) 


The  following  commentary  is  to  appear  serially  in  The  Rare  Coin  Review,  published  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.  The  Commemorative  Trail  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  print  it  in  advance.  The  author  has 
been  a  rare  com  dealer  since  1953  and  is  a  well-known  numismatic  figure.  His  book,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the 
United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  was  published  in  1992. 

®  1994,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894. 


Introduction 

One  of  the  most  popular  branches  of  our  business  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  the 
buying  and  selling  of  commemorative  coins,  particularly  the  silver  issues  and  those  of  the  so-called 
“classic”  era  from  1892  through  1954.  More  so  than  any  other  American  series,  the  designs  are  very 
different  from  each  other,  and  pay  tribute  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  saints  to  scoundrels,  from 
the  important  to  the  trivial.  As  such  they  have  been  fascinating  to  me  for  a  long  time. 

Indeed,  when  I  was  a  teen-ager  in  the  1950s,  one  of  my  first  collections  was  a  type  set  of 
commemorative  half  dollars,  containing  one  each  of  the  48  design  types  minted  from  1892  through  1954, 
in  Uncirculated  grade  (no  one  used  the  term  “Mint  State”  for  silver  coins  back  then).  Had  I  wanted  to, 

I  could  have  ordered  Carver-Washington  half  dollars  from  the  issuing  commission,  but  as  I  was  interested 
in  only  types,  not  in  rare  varieties,  I  didn’t  do  so. 

Recently,  Helen  Carmody,  president  of  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins,  asked  me 
to  write  an  article  for  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

On  the  same  day  I  heard  from  Helen,  I  talked  at  length  with  a  gentleman  from  Southern 
California  who  was  beginning  his  interest  in  numismatics.  He  found  the  commemorative  series  to  be 
fascinating,  but  didn’t  know  where  to  begin.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  wide  array  of  price  lists,  market 
quotations,  and  investment  advisory  notices,  but,  apparently,  the  more  he  read,  the  more  befuddled  he 
became. 

“Really,  I  want  to  be  a  collector  of  these,”  he  said.  “However,  everything  can’t  be  a  best  buy, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  reconcile  ‘bid’  and  ‘ask’  prices  with  ‘Trends’  prices,  listings  in  the  Guide  Book, 
and  other  information.  Help!” 

With  this  in  mind,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  useful  exercise  to  take  the  enumeration  of 
commemoratives  as  given  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  in  order  alphabetically,  and  give  some 
observations  that  might  benefit  someone  about  to  make  a  purchase.  In  addition  to  the  48  different  designs 
of  half  dollars  in  the  classic  era,  there  are  two  other  silver  coins— the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  the  1900 
Lafayette  dollar— which  I  will  discuss  as  well. 

While  much  could  be  said  about  the  history,  romance,  and  background  of  each  issue,  the  present 
article  concentrates  on  what  to  look  for  if  you  are  a  prospective  purchaser,  together  with  things  that  I, 
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as  a  dealer  on  the  inside  track  of  the  commemorative  market  for  many  years,  have  observed. 

What  Grades  Should  I  Buy? 

First,  a  few  observations  on  grade  vs.  quality: 

For  my  money,  I  would  cherrypick  a  brilliant  piece  or  one  with  light  iridescent  toning.  Avoid 
coins  with  hairlines,  with  yellow  blotches,  or  with  unsightly  toning.  Particularly  tricky  are  pieces  with 
dark  or  deep  toning  which  have  been  certified  at  high  grades.  If  you  ask  me.  I’d  rather  have  a  lustrous, 
bright  MS-63  than  a  deeply  toned  certified  MS-66  for  the  same  price! 

This  brings  to  mind  a  caveat  which  will  be  useful  throughout  the  present  article.  Among  certified 
coins,  quite  a  few  pieces — actually,  tor  some  issues  the  majority’ — are  deeply  toned  pieces  which  are  not 
particularly  attractive.  I  suggest  that  these  be  avoided.  Some  of  these  are  in  grades  such  as  MS-65,  MS- 
66,  MS-67,  or  even  higher.  The  truth  is  that  with  deep  toning,  no  one  knows  what  the  grade  really  is. 
It  could  mean  that  one  of  those  dandy  “MS-67”  coins,  if  dipped,  would  reveal  a  surface  with  rubbing, 
and  might  really  be  only  AU.  Save  yourself  all  of  this  aggravation,  and  don’t  bother  with  such  pieces. 

Further,  the  market  price  on  what  David  Flail  calls  “ga-ga”  grades  is  anything  but  certain.  In 
general,  most  of  the  demand  for  commemoratives  above  MS-65  comes  from  investors,  not  from 
collectors,  and  as  a  class  investors  are  a  fickle  lot. 

While  I  am  at  it,  let  me  mention  population  reports.  If  a  particular  commemorative  is  listed  in 
the  population  report  as  being  just  1  of  3  certified  as  MS-67,  for  example,  and  priced  accordingly,  there 
is  a  very  good  chance  that  next  year  or  the  year  after,  there  will  be  4  or  5  certified  at  this  level,  and 
perhaps  10  years  from  now,  a  dozen  or  more.  In  other  words,  numbers  in  population  reports  never 
become  lower,  and  nearly  always  become  higher.  If  you  are  a  knowledgeable  numismatist  familiar  with 
the  market,  you  probably  know  this.  However,  a  popular  aspect  of  investment  sales  is  to  trade  on  low- 
population  reports  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  very  dangerous.  In  the  Rare  Coin  Review  98,  issued 
by  our  firm,  I  dwelt  upon  this  at  length,  quoting  Bruce  Amspacher  on  the  subject.  Misinterpreted, 
population  reports  can  be  very  dangerous  to  your  financial  health! 

If  you  want  to  check  to  see  if  a  coin  has  hairlines,  turn  it  carefully  at  an  angle  to  the  light  (an 
incandescent  bulb  two  or  three  feet  away  is  excellent,  I  have  found).  If  hairlines  are  present,  they  will 
show  up.  Of  course,  the  reason  why  some  commemoratives  are  graded,  for  example,  MS-63  instead  of 
MS-65,  is  that  they  do  have  some  hairlines.  (I  credit  Bill  Fivaz  with  publicizing  this  technique,  which 
he  has  demonstrated  numerous  times  at  seminars  he  has  given.) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  now  in  1994,  the  commemorative  market  is,  in  some  areas, 
priced  much  lower  than  it  was  just  a  few  years  ago.  If  a  given  commemorative  coin  in  a  given  grade  was 
worth  buying  for,  say  $1,000,  five  years  ago,  shouldn’t  it  be  twice  as  desirable  today  for  the  current 
market  price  of  just  $500?  I  think  so.  I  believe  the  commemorative  market  today  offers  some  really 
fantastic  opportunities  for  the  careful  buyer. 

The  above  said,  let’s  progress  in  a  cheery,  enthusiastic  manner  through  the  remainder  of  the 
commemorative  series  not  covered  in  Part  I! 

1946  IOWA  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

Made  in  large  quantities,  the  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar  is  plentiful  in  Mint  State  today.  In  tact, 
the  average  specimen  is  apt  to  grade  MS-63,  MS-64,  or  even  higher,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fields  are 
somewhat  irregular  and  serve  to  mask  contact  marks.  The  typical  piece  is  quite  frosty.  The  Iowa  halt 
dollar  is  an  easy  win,  and  if  you  are  just  beginning  a  type  set,  this  is  a  good  one  to  start  with— little  risk 
of  being  taken  advantage  of  here. 

I  have  enjoyed  Michael  Turrini’s  in-depth  study  of  this  particular  issue,  in  which  he  tells  just 
about  everything  except  what  Governor  Blue  had  for  lunch  on  the  day  he  saw  his  first  coin.  Great 
research,  this. 
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1^25  LEX1NCTON-CONCORD  SESQUICENTENN1AL  HALF  DOLLAR 

l  arge  quantities  of  these  were  issued,  hut  most  went  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  For  years 
afterward,  just  about  any  coin  dealer  in  Massachusetts  had  abundant  supplies  of  lightly  worn  pieces  turned 
in  b\  citizens  who  had  tired  of  their  novelty. 

Of  a  given  100  specimens  in  existence  today,  probably  only  5  or  10  are  a  combination  of  high 
grade  (MS-63  or  finer)  and  attractive  surfaces.  As  such,  cherrypicking  is  advised.  However,  most  of 
the  lower  grade  pieces  have  not  been  certified,  due  to  the  cost  of  certification  services.  Thus,  if  a  coin 
is  certified,  it  has  a  better  chance  of  being  “nice”  than  if  it  isn’t.  To  check  for  wear,  look  at  the  higher 
relief  parts  of  the  Minute  Man  on  the  obverse,  and  the  front  corner  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  belfry  on 
the  reverse.  Sometimes  the  Minute  Man  figure  is  not  completely  struck,  and  shows  graininess  as  is 
evident  on  the  original  planchet. 

In  my  opinion,  a  really  great  buy  for  the  money  would  be  a  cherrypicked  MS-63  or  MS-64  coin. 
As  is  the  case  with  numerous  commemorative  half  dollars,  cherrypicking  for  this  issue  is  strongly 
advised.  It  is  worth  paying  for  quality. 

1936  LONG  ISLAND  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 

The  1936  Long  Island  half  dollar  was  distributed  widely  and  in  large  quantities.  The  result  is 
that  pieces  are  fairly  plentiful  today.  The  typical  coin  is  apt  to  be  an  MS-63,  although  MS-64  and  MS-65 
coins  are  seen  as  w'ell.  Sometimes  there  is  a  certain  graininess  on  the  largest  sail  on  the  ship  on  the 
reverse,  not  due  to  wear  or  scuffing,  but  due  to  the  surface  of  the  original  planchet  on  which  the  coin  was 
struck.  If  the  planchet  of  this  or  any  other  coin  did  not  completely  fill  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  dies, 
then  the  original  planchet  surface  was  not  changed,  and  its  characteristics  can  still  be  seen.  Elsewhere 
in  American  numismatics,  the  most  common  place  to  observe  this  phenomenon  is  on  the  higher  parts  of 
the  eagle  on  the  reverse  of  Peace  silver  dollars  minted  from  1921  through  1935.  Another  area  is  the 
central  part  of  the  figure  of  Miss  Liberty  on  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar.  I  digress  a  bit,  but  it  is 
important  to  know  the  difference  between  original  planchet  surface  and  wear. 

1936  LYNCHBURG  SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

Most  known  specimens  are  in  MS-63  or  finer.  In  fact.  I  don’t  recall  ever  seeing  a  worn  one! 
The  surface  of  the  typical  issue  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  satiny,  rather  than  frosty  or  lustrous— this  is  the 
way  they  were  made.  Friction,  when  evident,  will  be  seen  on  the  center  of  the  obverse  portrait  and  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  standing  figure  of  the  reverse.  Sometimes  original  planchet  graininess  can  be  seen 
on  the  portrait. 

The  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  will  be  one  of  the  easier  pieces  to  acquire. 
Probably  half  of  those  on  the  market  are  acceptable  from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint,  or  maybe  even  two- 
thirds  of  them  are. 


1920  MAINE  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  is  one  of  the  toughest  coins  in  the  commemorative  series.  In  terms  of  the  total 
remaining  population,  most  of  them  are  rather  scruffy  in  appearance,  either  with  ugly  toning  or  spotting, 
or  in  lower  grades.  Brilliant  (or  lightly  toned)  select  MS-63,  MS-64,  and  MS-65  coins  are  very  scarce. 

The  dies  of  this  issue  were  filed  or  finished  with  emery  cloth,  with  a  result  that  there  are  many 
grooves.  This  translated  in  raised  lines  in  all  authentic  half  dollars  made  from  these  dies.  I  mention  this, 
as  to  the  uninitiated  these  could  be  confused  with  hairlines  or  cleaning  marks.  Of  course,  if  the  coin  has 
been  cleaned  or  polished,  then  you  have  a  combination  of  scratches  plus  original  die  lines— perhaps  a 
jumping  off  spot  for  a  good  numismatic  education  or,  at  the  very  least,  careful  study!  In  this  respect, 
the  1920  Maine  is  a  kissing  cousin  of  the  1922  Grant  half  dollar. 

Great  selectivity  is  urged  when  buying  a  half  dollar  of  this  type.  In  my  opinion,  paying  a  50% 
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premium  over  market  for  a  really  choice  example  is  worth  doing.  Conversely,  at  half  market  I  would 
avoid  an  ugly  coin.  Quality  is  the  key  word  here. 

Incidentally,  no  one  knows  who  designed  the  1920  half  dollar,  one  of  the  remaining  major 
unsolved  mysteries  of  the  commemorative  series.  Anthony  DeFrancisci  (best  known  for  the  Peace  dollar 
which  he  created  in  1921)  made  the  models  tor  the  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar,  using  sketches 
furnished  to  him  by  the  state.  Who  did  the  sketches?  No  one  knows. 

1934  MARYLAND  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  was  carelessly  struck  at  the  Mint  and  carelessly  handled  afterwards,  the  result  that 
nearly  all  show  bagmarks.  In  addition,  the  face  of  Lord  Baltimore,  particularly  the  nose,  almost  always 
shows  characteristics  of  the  original  planchet  surface  (not  to  be  confused  with  rubbing  or  wear). 

The  certification  services  have  waffled  on  this  issue  in  many  instances,  and  I  have  seen  many  MS- 
63  coins  which  are  nicer  than  certified  MS-64  coins,  MS-64  coins  that  are  nicer  than  certified  MS-65 
coins,  and  so  on.  This  translates  to  the  desirability  of  cherrypicking  when  you  buy,  and  not  paying  an 
MS-65  price  for  a  coin  of  MS-64  quality. 

This  coin  is  another  one  with  which  you  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  at  a  convention  or  a  coin  club 
meeting.  Just  acquire  a  half-dozen  certified  coins  in  grades  of  MS-63  to  MS-65,  mask  the  printed  grade, 
and  see  if  anyone  can  sort  them  out.  Chances  are  they  can’t.  I  mention  this  more  than  once  throughout 
the  present  text  just  to  discourage  you  from  buying  blindly  because  of  price.  Either  buy  from  a  dealer 
who  really  picks  for  quality  and  has  your  best  interests  in  mind,  or  do  the  cherrypicking  yourself.  Either 
way,  it  certainly  pays  to  be  particular. 

One  more  word:  With  regard  to  toning,  when  a  Maryland  half  dollar  is  toned,  usually  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  light  gray  or  dull  gray.  My  own  preference  is  to  get  a  fully  frosty,  brilliant  specimen, 
or  one  with  attractive  light  toning. 

1921  MISSOURI  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLARS 

The  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar  comes  in  two  varieties,  one  with  a  “plain  field”  and 
the  other  with  2*4  in  the  field.  This  issue  is  philosophically  similar  to  the  1921  Alabama,  inasmuch  as 
specimens  were  stuck  carelessly  at  the  Mint  and  handled  carelessly  afterwards. 

There  is  nearly  always  evidence  of  light  striking  on  the  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar, 
particularly  on  the  top  part  of  the  portrait  on  the  obverse,  and  the  higher  areas  of  the  standing  figures  on 
the  reverse. 

Most  of  these  were  sold  to  the  public  rather  than  to  collectors.  Today,  the  typical  specimen  is 
apt  to  range  from  AU-55  to  MS-60  or  MS-61.  A  very  nice  MS-63  coin  with  lustre  and  good  aesthetic 
appeal  is  scarce,  if  not  rare,  and  finding  an  MS-64  or  MS-65  is  tougher  yet. 

This  half  dollar,  either  variety,  is  among  the  top  half-dozen  hardest-to-find  coins  in  the  entire 
series,  from  the  viewpoint  of  aesthetic  appeal.  Probably  not  one  in  10  or  20  coins  is  truly  choice,  no 
matter  what  the  grade.  It  would  pay  to  be  picky,  in  my  opinion. 

If  you  are  collecting  the  48  different  types  of  early  half  dollars  minted  from  1892-1954,  the 
Missouri,  either  variety,  will  be  among  the  top  half-dozen  challenges.  If  you  are  collecting  a  complete 
set  of  mintmarks,  both  Missouri  issues  will  be  among  the  top  half-dozen  challenges.  Thus  forewarned, 
start  looking,  and  when  the  chance  to  buy  a  nice  one  arises,  don't  be  fainthearted  about  paying  a  premium 
price.  The  quality  will  be  worth  it. 

I923-S  MONROE  DOCTRINE  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

The  design  of  this  issue  is  very  low,  almost  flat  in  areas.  Add  to  that  the  careless  handling  the 
piece  received  after  striking  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  and  careless  handling  during  the  distribution,  the 
result  is  an  issue  which  is  very  difficult  to  find  in  “nice”  condition,  and,  even  then,  is  not  going  to  win 
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an\  artistic  awards. 

Quantities  of  these  were  placed  into  circulation  in  the  1920s,  and  still  turned  up  at  hanks  in  the 
1930s  My  wife’s  grandfather,  Fred  Woodson  (who  actually  signed  National  Bank  Notes  in  1926!), 
worked  tor  a  period  of  time  for  the  Bank  of  America  in  California,  obtained  quite  a  few  of  these  in 
change,  and  when  his  estate  was  settled,  there  were  dozens  of  pieces  on  hand. 

The  typical  coin  encountered  today  is  apt  to  grade  from  AU-55  to  MS-60  or  MS-61 .  There’s  not 
a  heck  of  a  lot  of  difference  between  MS-63,  MS-64,  and  MS-65  in  my  opinion,  and  many  pieces 
certified  as  MS-65  are,  in  my  view,  no  nicer  than  a  cherrypicked  MS-63.  Accordingly,  a  little  bit  of 
looking  and  discrimination  will  reap  good  rewards.  My  advice  is  to  seek  out  an  MS-63  or  MS-64,  and 
be  particular  about  it,  but  realize  that  no  matter  how  nice  a  coin  you  buy,  it’s  going  to  be  fairly 
unappealing.  One  cannot  have  mountains  unless  there  are  valleys,  and  I  suppose  that  “ugly”  coins  such 
as  this  simply  serve  to  contrast  the  beauty  of  certain  other  issues  (such  as  the  reverse  design  of  the  1918 
Lincoln  noted  earlier). 

Of  course,  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  there  may  be  some  who  think  that  this  motif 
is  one  of  the  finest  made.  If  anything,  the  commemorative  series  offers  something  for  everyone. 

1938  NEW  ROCHELLE  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  was  the  brainchild  of  the  Westchester  County  Coin  Club  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York, 
and  was  planned  with  precision.  Distribution  was  effective,  with  nearly  all  of  them  going  into  collectors’ 
hands  although  I  am  sure  that  a  few  attics,  closets,  and  bureau  drawers  in  New  Rochelle  would  yield 
pieces  if  rummaged  through  today. 

In  general.  New  Rochelle  half  dollars  are  well  struck  and  very  frosty,  although  quite  a  few  have 
fields  that  are  a  combination  of  prooflike  surface  and  lustre,  and  still  others  are  mostly  prootlike.  A 
typical  grade  for  a  coin  is  MS-63  to  MS-64,  and  even  MS-65  coins  aren't  hard  to  find.  Put  this  one  on 
your  “easy-to-get”  list. 

New  Rochelle  is  an  interesting  town  and  was  commemorated  by  George  M.  Cohan  in  his  song 
Forty-Five  Minutes  from  Broadway.  Years  ago  this  was  the  main  bedroom  community  for  professional 
actors  and  entertainment  entrepreneurs  who  had  “made  it”  on  the  Great  White  Way  in  New  York  City. 

1936  NORFOLK  BICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  design  is  the  most  complex  of  any  commemorative  half  dollar,  and  has  so  many  letters  and 
numerals  that  the  lower  areas  of  the  fields  are  mostly  protected  from  marks.  Thus,  such  a  piece  could 
acquire  fairly  rough  handling  and  not  show  it.  Today,  there  are  definitely  more  MS-63  and  MS-64  coins 
than  there  are  MS-60  pieces,  and  finding  an  MS-65  coin  will  be  a  snap. 

This  is  another  one  of  those  commemorative  half  dollars  which  can  be  fun  if  you  pass  it  around 
at  a  coin  club.  Actually,  what  you  need  is  4  or  5  of  them  certified  in  grades  from  MS-63  to  MS-65. 
Mark  them  A,  B,  C,  and  so  on  and  mask  over  the  grade.  Then  invite  club  members  to  see  which  grades 
are  which!  I  virtually  guarantee  that  no  one  will  be  right.  I  have  seen  certified  MS-63  coins  that  are 
nicer  than  certain  certified  MS-65  coins,  and  this  is  not  a  particularly  rare  occurrence. 

1926-1939  OREGON  TRAIL  MEMORIAL  HALF  DOLLARS 

This  long  and  fairly  complex  series  extends  intermittently  from  1926  through  1939,  and  along 
the  way  was  the  subject  of  several  different  promotions  and  promoters.  Also,  surface  finishes  changed 
over  the  years.  Early  issues  such  as  1926  and  1926-S  have  frosty,  lustrous  surfaces,  while  later  issues 
such  as  1939  are  more  of  a  “greasy”  matte-like  finish. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  voted  this  design  as  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  series.  For  this  reason  alone  a  specimen  is  worth  owning,  but  at  today’s  market  price, 
I  find  the  challenge  of  putting  together  an  entire  run  of  14  different  dates  and  mintmarks  to  be  a 
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worthwhile  pursuit.  Often,  scarce  pieces  cost  little  more  than  common  ones. 

There  are  more  deeply  iridescent  toned,  brown,  etc.,  coins  in  this  series  than  in  just  about  any 
other,  with  some  of  these  bearing  high  certification  grades.  My  advice  is  to  ignore  all  of  this  and  to  buy 
brilliant  or  lightly  toned  coins  in  grades  from  MS-63  through  MS-65,  cherrypicking  along  the  way.  It 
one  of  your  friends  wants  to  buy  a  deeply  toned  coin  certified  as  “MS-67,”  and  believes  that  it  really  is 
an  MS-67,  then  let  him  spend  his  money,  while  you  use  your  funds  for  more  profitable  pursuits. 

The  history  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  half  dollar  is  worth  reading  and  adds  quite  a  bit  to  the 
spice  and  romance  of  collecting.  This  has  appeared  in  print  in  several  places,  and  will  repay  the  effort 
of  digging  out  and  rechecking. 

1915-S  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  HALF  DOLLAR 

Most  specimens  of  this  coinage  have  been  cleaned  and  are  in  grades  from  AU-55  through  MS-63. 
There  are  no  published  grading  standards  on  what  differentiates,  for  example,  an  MS-63  coin  from  an 
MS-65.  Accordingly,  you  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  this,  should  you  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  half- 
dozen  different  pieces  together,  to  see  if  people  can  guess  the  grade.  Recently,  I  was  offered  a  group 
of  these  interesting  coins,  a  dozen  pieces  in  all.  Certified  grades  ranged  from  MS-63  to  MS-65.  I  bought 
2  or  3  of  them,  the  nicest  of  which  (and  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  real  grade  of  which)  was  an  MS-63! 
If  you  get  anything  at  all  out  of  the  present  essay  on  commemorative  half  dollars,  it  is  that  grades 
assigned  to  commemoratives,  certified  or  otherwise,  should  be  used  as  a  starting  point,  and  not  as  an 
absolute  answer.  This  concept  is  difficult  to  transmit  especially  to  eager  new  buyers.  However,  among 
my  readers,  anyone  who  has  been  a  collector  for  more  than  a  few  years  knows  precisely  of  what  1  write. 

The  Panama-Pacific  1915-S  half  dollar  is  one  of  the  most  classic  designs  of  the  early  series, 
bearing  as  it  does  the  standing  figure  of  Columbia,  a  cherub,  and  a  rising  sun  on  the  obverse,  and  an 
eagle  perched  upon  a  shield  on  the  reverse.  The  eagle  was  not  made  with  particularly  good  definition 
of  breast  or  wing  feathers  with  the  result  that  a  piece  freshly  minted  from  a  new  die  would  lack  detail 
in  this  area.  This  further  obfuscates  the  grading  situation. 

My  recommendation  for  the  best  value  for  your  money  is  to  buy  an  MS-63  or  MS-64, 
cherrypicked  for  quality.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  nice  MS-65  would  be  a  delight  to  own,  but  don’t 
pay  an  MS-65  price  for  a  coin  that  is  not  notably  different  from  an  MS-64.  Instead,  even  if  your  name 
is  Rockefeller,  keep  the  money  in  your  checking  account,  and  use  the  difference  to  buy  something  else. 

1920-1921  PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLARS 

These  two  issues  are  readily  available  in  Mint  State.  However,  the  majority  of  1920-dated  pieces, 
the  commoner  of  the  two  issues,  are  seen  in  lower  grades,  AU-55  through  MS-63  being  typical.  On  an 
absolute  basis,  Mint  State  specimens  are  common;  but  on  a  relative  basis,  they  are  rarer.  From  a  given 
100  1920  Pilgrim  half  dollars,  probably  not  more  than  5  to  10  are  attractive  today.  In  this  regard,  the 
piece  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollars. 

The  obverse  fields,  in  particular,  are  apt  to  show  raised  die  lines,  characteristic  of  genuine 
specimens.  The  reverse  die  was  prepared  a  bit  differently,  and  some  of  them  are  partially  prooflike. 
Quite  a  few  toned,  ugly  coins  exist,  including  in  certified  holders.  For  this  date  you  should  be  very 
particular  when  buying,  and  don’t  hesitate  to  pay  a  premium  for  quality. 

The  1921  Pilgrim  half  dollar  was  minted  in  lower  quantities,  but  was  mainly  sold  in  numismatic 
circles.  When  seen,  pieces  are  apt  to  be  in  higher  grades  such  as  MS-63.  Of  a  given  100  1921 -dated 
Pilgrim  half  dollars,  probably  50  to  75  of  them  are  quite  attractive.  Grading  does  vary  widely,  however, 
and  cherrypicking  is  advised. 

1936  RHODE  ISLAND  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLARS 

Issued  in  a  set  of  three,  Rhode  Island  halves  are  readily  available  today  in  grades  from  MS-60 
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to  MS-63  Quite  a  tew  have  been  lightly  cleaned  or  lightly  brushed,  which  can  be  detected  it'  you  hold 
the  coin  in  your  hand  and  turn  it  continuously  at  an  angle  to  the  light. 

Probably,  the  average  piece  encountered  today  is  MS-63  or  MS-64.  Grading  varies  widely,  and, 
once  again,  1  can  report  that  I  have  seen  certified  MS-63  pieces  that  are  nicer  than  certified  MS-65.  The 
kev  points  to  w  atch  tor  contact  marks  are  the  front  of  the  canoe  on  the  obverse  and  the  high  parts  of  the 
shield  on  the  reverse.  The  frost  on  the  surface  of  this  issue  is  not  as  intense  as  it  is  on  certain  others, 
and  most  pieces  have  a  somewhat  “greasy”  or  matte  finish,  as  made.  You’ll  have  no  problem  in  finding 
a  choice  piece  of  any  desired  variety. 

1937  ROANOKE  HALF  DOLLAR 

Nearly  all  known  specimens  of  this  variety  are  in  Mint  State,  typically  MS-63  to  MS-65.  A  real 
rariry  would  be  a  coin  in  AU-55!  This  is  because  nearly  all  were  distributed  to  the  numismatic 
community  and  relatively  few'  to  citizens  of  North  Carolina  where  the  “Lost  Colony”  once  existed. 

The  striking  is  usually  excellent,  and  a  typical  piece  is  apt  to  be  very  frosty,  although  prooflike 
examples  are  seen  on  occasion.  Of  100  given  1937  Roanoke  half  dollars,  probably  80  are  acceptable 
from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint.  No  problem  here. 

1936  ROBINSON-ARKANSAS  HALF  DOLLAR 

The  relief  of  this  piece  is  such  that  the  portrait  of  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson  (who  was  living 
when  the  coin  was  produced)  is  apt  to  show  nicks  or  marks,  particularly  evident  on  specimens  that  are 
brilliant  or  lightly  toned.  Accordingly,  being  selective  is  highly  recommended.  For  this  issue  you  may 
have  to  examine  5  or  10  in  order  to  find  a  really  nice  piece. 

Avoid  deeply  toned  coins,  including  those  with  magenta  or  black  “freckles”  (which  seem  to  be 
common).  Many  certified  coins  in  higher  grades  are  deeply  toned,  which  means  that  no  one  knows  what 
the  real  grade  is.  Just  say  “no”  to  these,  and  you’ll  be  safe. 

1935-1936  SAN  DIEGO  HALF  DOLLARS 

The  1935-S  and  the  1936-D  San  Diego  half  dollars  have  been  popular  with  collectors,  particularly 
in  recent  decades,  as  thousands  of  them  from  original  undistributed  hoards  have  come  on  the  market. 
I  know  that  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  have  had  a  field  day  in  looking  through  certified 
pieces  and  picking  out  ones  we  like.  In  time,  this  situation  will  pass,  and  I  suspect  that  issues  of  both 
dates  will  be  considerably  higher  priced  than  they  are  today. 

Nearly  all  examples  show  contact  marks  on  the  seated  figure  of  Minerva.  By  cherrypicking,  you 
will  probably  be  able  to  find  a  coin  of  MS-64  quality  in  an  MS-63  holder,  or  an  MS-65  quality  in  an  MS- 
64  holder.  Grading  is  far  from  standardized.  Buy  a  brilliant,  frosty  piece.  No  problem. 

1926  SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  is  closely  related  to  the  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar  inasmuch  as 
the  dies  were  made  in  very  low  relief,  and  even  the  nicest  coin  is  apt  to  be  unattractive,  at  least  in  my 
eyes.  Most  often,  the  cheek  of  George  Washington  shows  either  contact  marks  or  graininess.  If 
graininess,  this  is  simply  the  surface  of  the  original  planchet  showing,  not  contact  marks.  This  is  an 
important  distinction. 

Aspire  to  acquire  an  attractive,  lustrous  MS-63  or  MS-64  coin.  If  you  go  into  MS-65  territory, 
buy  only  a  brilliant  or  lightly  toned  piece,  and  be  very,  very,  very  careful!  Once  again,  I  can  say  that 
I  have  seen  MS-64  coins  that  are  better  than  certified  MS-65  coins,  but  what  a  difference  in  price!  In 
high  grades,  if  deeply  toned,  this  piece  can  be  a  real  financial  “trap.”  Leave  such  pieces  to  investors, 
and  not  to  serious  collectors. 
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1935  OLD  SPANISH  TRAIL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  is  one  of  the  “big  three”  rarities  among  type  coins  in  the  early  half-dollar  series,  the  other 
two  being  the  1928  Hawaiian  and  the  1935  Hudson.  Of  the  three,  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  is  the  most 
available,  simply  because  probably  very  few  were  ever  sold  to  the  public.  The  personal  pet  promotion 
of  L.W.  Hottecker,  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  halt  dollar  was  marketed  to  numismatists,  who  for  the  most 
part,  carefully  preserved  them. 

Today,  the  average  example  is  apt  to  be  in  a  grade  such  as  MS-62  or  MS-63.  Marks,  when  seen, 
are  most  often  on  the  obverse,  particularly  on  the  skull  of  the  cow.  The  fields  of  this  issue  are  somewhat 
satiny  rather  than  deeply  lustrous.  Some  cherrypicking  is  needed,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  on  the  1935 
Hudson  or  1928  Hawaiian. 

1925  STONE  MOUNTAIN  MEMORIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

Large  numbers  of  these  were  minted,  and  quite  a  few  exist  today.  Buying  an  attractive,  brilliant 
MS-63,  MS-64,  or  MS-65  will  not  be  difficult.  The  design  is  one  of  the  more  attractive  of  the  time,  and 
the  story  behind  it  is  almost  incredible— what  with  the  designer  of  the  memorial  walking  out  in  a  huff, 
and  other  goings-on. 


1934-1938  TEXAS  HALF  DOLLARS 

As  is  true  of  certain  other  commemoratives  of  the  era,  the  early  issues  are  apt  to  be  quite  frosty, 
while  the  1938  pieces,  last  in  the  series,  have  a  more  satiny  or  “greasy”  appearance.  The  design  is  such 
that  nicks  are  not  immediately  obvious.  Accordingly,  the  average  grade  tends  to  be  in  the  MS-63  range, 
if  not  MS-64.  Buying  MS-65  coins  will  present  no  difficulty. 

Aspire  to  own  brilliant,  lustrous  pieces  with  light  toning  at  most.  Avoid  deeply  toned  coins,  as 
no  one  really  knows  what  the  grade  is. 

I  realize  there  may  be  some  skepticism  on  the  part  of  readers  who  have  been  told  that 
commemoratives  in  grades  such  as  MS-66,  MS-67,'  MS-68,  or  whatever,  with  deep  toning,  flashy 
iridescent  hues,  etc.,  are  worth  small  fortunes.  Everybody  is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  and  my 
recommendation  is  that  people  who  believe  this  should  buy  them.  However,  if  you  are  a  newcomer  to 
the  hobby  and  are  not  certain,  I  strongly  suggest  that  you  wait  until  you  gain  more  knowledge. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  that  there  are  no  fixed  requirements  as  to  the  difference,  for  example, 
between  MS-65  and  MS-67,  and  that  no  one  has  ever  reduced  to  writing  a  formula  that  can  be  replicated, 
then  it  certainly  pays  to  proceed  with  caution.  Why  am  I  saying  this?  Possibly  for  selfish  reasons,  as 
I  have  found  that  newcomers  to  the  hobby,  particularly  investors,  if  “burned”  by  purchasing  low- 
population  items  (which  later  become  large-population  items  as  more  are  certified),  or  buying  coins  which 
are  aesthetically  ugly,  usually  become  disillusioned  with  numismatics,  and  leave  the  field.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  buy  carefully  and  over  a  period  of  time  tend  to  remain  for  years.  As  1  am  a  professional 
numismatist,  I  like  it  when  collectors  remain  with  the  hobby  for  a  long  time. 

1925  FORT  VANCOUVER  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  particular  coin  should  bear  an  “S”  mintmark,  but  by  mistake  it  was  omitted.  Thus,  here 
is  a  San  Francisco  piece  that  appears  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  Philadelphia. 

Most  specimens  seen  are  in  Mint  State,  usually  with  lustrous  fields,  but  with  some  rubbing  or 
contact  marks  on  the  obverse  portrait.  Grading,  including  that  of  certified  coins,  is  apt  to  be  all  over  the 
map.  Some  cherrypicking  will  pay  rewards  here,  and  for  my  money  I’d  rather  pay  50%  more  for  a 
really  choice  piece  than  buy  a  “bargain”  coin  that  isn’t  attractive.  For  guidelines,  look  for  fully  brilliant 
or  lightly  toned  pieces  (often,  the  toning  on  this  particular  variety  can  be  very  attractive),  and  check  out 
the  center  of  the  obverse.  Don’t  expect  the  obverse  to  be  contact-free,  but  there  are  wide  ditterences, 
and  it  is  best  to  pick  one  of  the  nicer. 
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1927  VERMONT  SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALE  DOLLAR 

It  a  prize  were  to  be  given  for  the  early  half  dollar  with  the  highest  sculptured  relief,  this  would 
probably  win  it.  Today,  examples  are  fairly  scarce,  as  quite  a  few  were  sold  to  the  general  public  and 
have  since  been  damaged  or  lost.  However,  enough  were  made  that  finding  an  MS-63,  MS-64,  or  MS-65 
coin  will  not  be  a  great  problem,  particularly  for  the  first  two  grades  mentioned. 

The  points  of  contact  marks  are  typically  the  high  parts  of  the  obverse,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  catamount  on  the  reverse.  Quite  a  few  spotted,  stained,  and  ugly  examples  survived;  avoid  these. 
Some  cherrypicking  will  be  required,  particularly  if  you  aspire  to  own  an  MS-65  which  you  want  to  be 
nicer  than  your  friend’s  MS-64.  From  a  value  viewpoint,  I  like  MS-63  and  MS-64  anyway,  and  certainly 
would  be  content  with  these  if  1  were  putting  together  a  set. 

1946-1951  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  HALF  DOLLARS 

I  have  always  liked  this  series,  probably  because  many  others  have  ignored  it,  and  because  it  is 
one  area  in  numismatics  where  coins  of  enticingly  low'  mintages  can  be  obtained  for  almost  ridiculously 
low  sums.  Accordingly,  I  had  Gail  Watson  and  Beth  Piper  of  our  Direct  Sales  department  put  together 
a  few  sets  for  me  in  MS-63,  MS-64,  and  MS-65  condition.  Actually,  they  haven’t  completed  putting 
together  the  sets  yet,  although  they  have  been  working  on  them  for  over  a  year,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
even  though  a  coin  might  be  inexpensive,  it  is  not  necessarily  easy  to  find  in  nice  grade! 

In  general,  these  pieces  were  casually  struck  and  then  poorly  handled  at  the  Mint  and  by  the 
distributor.  Nearly  all  show  contact  marks,  particularly  on  the  portrait  on  the  obverse.  For  many 
specimens  there  really  isn’t  much  difference  between  MS-65  and  MS-64,  so  you  might  as  well  buy  an 
MS-64.  Cherrypicking  is  definitely  advised. 

Personally,  I  like  fully  brilliant  pieces  or,  better  yet,  pieces  with  very  light  and  attractive  toning. 
I  have  found  that  among  pieces  graded  higher  by  the  certification  services,  nearly  all  have  deeper  toning 
which  masks  the  true  condition  of  the  coins,  and  thus  I  have  avoided  them,  and  suggest  that  you  do,  too. 
Truly  brilliant,  lustrous  pieces  in  high  grade  are  quite  scarce.  Do  some  looking  and  you  will  be 
rewarded. 

While  it  is  certainly  easy  enough  to  buy  a  single  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar  as  a  “type,” 
I  suggest  that  you  do  as  I  did— go  for  a  complete  set,  which  contains  a  number  of  rare  pieces  and  which, 
today,  is  fairly  inexpensive. 

1936  WISCONSIN  TERRITORIAL  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  is  nearly  always  seen  in  Mint  State.  If  you  want  to  get  fussy  about  it,  the  flank  of  the 
badger  will  typically  show  some  marks  or  rubbing,  but  often  these  are  ignored,  more  or  less,  when 
grading;  at  least  I  have  observed  no  particular  consistency  in  coins  I  have  seen  in  the  marketplace.  When 
selecting  an  example,  check  this  feature,  and  be  sure  the  coin  is  attractive  overall.  The  distribution  was 
fairly  generous  (25,000),  and  no  problem  should  be  encountered.  The  typical  coin  on  the  market  is  MS- 
63,  more  or  less. 


1936  YORK  COUNTY  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 

Most  known  specimens  are  in  Mint  State,  typically  brilliant.  About  the  only  thing  to  watch  for 
is  cleaning  or  rubbing,  which  typically  can  be  detected  by  rotating  the  coin  at  an  angle  to  the  light  until 
hairlines,  if  present,  show  up.  Most  specimens  are  fairly  lustrous.  The  typically  encountered  grade  is 
MS-63  or  MS-64.  There  is  no  big  problem  in  finding  a  nice  example  of  this  issue  either. 

1900  LAFAYETTE  SILVER  DOLLAR 

The  1900  Lafayette  dollar  is  one  of  the  hardest-to-find  silver  commemorative  coins  if  you  insist 
upon  having  a  good  aesthetic  appeal  (which  I  certainly  feel  is  worth  insisting  upon).  Probably  not  one 
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in  10  or  20  pieces  is  “nice”  in  the  ranges  MS-60  through  MS-63,  considering  certified  specimens. 

Among  certified  MS-64  and  MS-65  pieces,  the  ratio  is  a  bit  better,  as  the  grading  services  for 
the  most  part  have  picked  decent  coins  to  assign  these  grades  to.  However,  beware,  as  always,  of  dark 
toning  masking  wear  or  rubbing  and  giving  the  coin  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  higher  grade  than  it  is 
The  best  way  to  avoid  such  a  trap  is  to  insist  upon  a  brilliant  or  very  lightly  toned  coin. 

As  the  quality  of  certified  pieces  varies  widely,  it  may  require  an  extensive  search  to  track  down 
one  which  is  truly  worth  owning.  I  know  that  when  buying  coins  for  our  stock,  this  is  one  of  the  tough 
pieces— right  up  there  with  the  1921  Alabama  and  1921  Missouri  half  dollars.  If  you  are  not  particular 
about  quality,  then  there  are  countless  coins  on  the  market  grading  from  about  AU-55  through  MS-60, 
typically  with  dull  surfaces,  and  more  often  than  not,  having  been  cleaned  years  ago.  Anyway,  if  you  are 
at  all  particular,  put  your  glasses  on  when  you  buy  a  1900  Lafayette  dollar. 


In  Conclusion 

Thus  ends  my  study  of  the  48  different  half-dollar  design  types  plus  the  1893  Isabella  quarter 
dollar  and  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar,  a  total  of  144  coins  if  date  and  mintmark  and  other  varieties  are 
included.  This  constitutes  the  “classic  era”  of  silver  commemorative  coinage,  which  began  in  1892  and 
ended  in  1954. 


*  *  * 


DUES  ARE  DUE! 


Since  this  issue  of  our  journal  overlaps 
the  normal  time  when  you  would  have  been 
advised  that  dues  for  the  Club  Year  1994-1995 
should  be  sent,  this  is  a  reminder. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  please 
place  your  check  in  the  mail  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  Winter  issue  of  our  journal  will 
not  be  mailed  to  any  member  whose  dues  are 
delinquent. 

Please  keep  your  membership  current. 
We  don’t  want  to  lose  you  as  a  valued  member 
of  our  Society! 

Thank  you  very  much! 
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We  now  (urn  our  attention  to  Iowa  and  Part  Fifteen  of  a  continuing  series  of  articles  on  the  Iowa 
halt  dollar  written  by  Society  member  Michael  S.  Turrini.  The  Society >  is  indeed  honored  to  have  among 
the  pages  of  this  issue  such  scholarly  and  dedicated  research  and  wishes  to  extend  its  appreciation  to  the 
California  State  Numismatic  Association,  which  is  now  publishing  this  series,  for  permitting  us  to  do  so. 

1946  IOWA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR:  Part  Fifteen 


It  Is  Almost  Miraculous 


by  Michael  S.  Turnni  (LM-031,  CA) 


Dedication:  This  fifteenth  article  in  this  Iowa  Half  Dollar  series  is  dedicated  in  testimony  and 
tribute  to  my  fellow  teacher  who  shares  D-Wing  with  me  at  Will  C.  Wood  High  School  and  who  equally 
tolerates  me  and  my  chauvinistic  ways  but  always  purchases  raffle  tickets,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Farros- 
Hoeppner.  THANKS,  Mrs.  Hoeppner. 


Listening  to  a  rambling  sermon  of  an  old  Irish  priest  at  one  mass  years  ago,  he  rejoined,  to 
emphasize  some  Catholic  dogma,  that  there  were  three  types  of  lies,  paraphrasing  an  old  saying,  “lies, 
damn  lies,  and  statistics.” 

With  all  the  preceding  articles’  recurring  references  to  numbers,  amounts,  totals,  dollars  and 
cents,  dates,  and  such,  those  statistics,  that  third  lie,  have  been  a  major  component,  repeatedly 
pronounced,  in  these  articles.  For  those  enjoying  numerology  or  working  with  numbers,  those  “number- 
crunchers,”  the  intent  of  this  fifteenth  article  is  to  analyze,  and  in  the  process  iterate,  the  breakdown  of 
the  total  mintage  of  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  as  close  as  possible  to  the  single  half  dollar.1 

Among  all  the  classic  United  States  commemorative  coinages  from  1892  to  1954,  at  one  hundred 
thousand  (100,000),  the  1946  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial  Commemorative  half  dollar  had  a  huge  mintage. 
True,  for  example,  the  Illinois  Centennial  some  38  years  prior  in  1918  was  identical  at  100,000,  and  the 
1923  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  tipped  the  scale  with  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  but  a  quick  skimming 
of  the  “Red  Book”  would  verify  this  mintage  as  enormous  when  contrasted  to  many  infinitesimal 
commemorative  coinage  issues.2 

Public  Law  612,  HR  2377,  in  its  opening  paragraph  was  specific  in  that  “there  shall  be  coined 


'Tins  article,  intended  to  be  distinct,  is  actually  a  continuation  to  the  prior  seven  articles  “Collectors,  Too,  Buy 
The  Coin”  mini-series.  To  comprehend  fully,  readers  are  invited  to  reread  that  mini-series  beginning  with  the 
Winter/Spring  1993  issue,  Volume  8  -  #3  of  The  Commemorative  Trail.  For  convenience,  footnotes  have  been 
limited  to  direct  quotations  or  major  aspects. 

:The  “Red  Book”  records  several  classical  commemorative  coinages  of  3,000  and  even  2,000,  only  three  or 
two  percent  of  Iowa’s  100,000. 
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not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  silver  50-cent  pieces  of  standard  size  weight,  and  composition.”3 
All  of  the  standard  numismatic  references— the  “Red  Book,”  Breen’s  Encyclopedia ,  Swiatek  and  Breen’s 
scholarly  work,  and  others— list  the  final  mintage  as  100.057:  100,000  coined  with  57  reserved  for 

assay. 


The  author  has  not  learned,  as  of  yet,  why  this  mintage  maximum  was  chosen.  Representative 
Karl  LeCompte  (1887-1972),  who  authored  and  shepherded  the  legislation  through  Congress  may  have 
originally  sought  a  larger  maximum,  possibly  250, 000. 4 

With  a  large  mintage,  and  there  was  never  a  thought  to  minting  less  than  the  maximum,  and  also 
with  the  lateness  into  the  year,  the  half  dollars  would  not  be  minted  until  late  November  1946,  there  was 
never  a  doubt,  nor  is  research  necessary  to  prove,  that  the  entire  mintage  would  have  to  be  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  In  addition  to  these  facts  were  the  considerations  that  Adam  Pietz  (1873-1961),  the 
half  dollar’s  designer,  was  just  recently  retired  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and  worked  out  of  his  studio 
also  in  Philadelphia.5  So,  it  does  not  take  much  to  understand  why  the  choice  was  solely  the  Philadelphia 
Mint. 


In  an  October  19,  1946,  letter  from  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Coin  of  the  full  Iowa 
Centennial  Committee  Ralph  Evans  (1896-1973)  to  Leland  Howard,  the  Acting  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  corresponding  on  “the  production  schedule  for  the  Iowa  Commemorative  half  dollar,” 
Mr.  Evans  declared,  “we  shall  want  the  full  number  of  coins  permitted  under  the  Act,  namely,  one 
hundred  thousand.”6  The  incongruity  of  this  letter  is  that  Ralph  Evans,  misinterpreting  some  prior 
correspondence,  requests  “would  it  be  practicable  for  us  to  obtain  the  additional  ten  thousand  coins...?”7 
This  question  surely  substantiates  that  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee  wanted  the  full  permitted  mintage. 
Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Howard  within  a  few  days  replied  curtly  that  the  “maximum  number”  authorized 
is  “  100,000  pieces.” 

Although  the  law  was  precise  and  the  Mint’s  correspondence  was  strict,  Ralph  Evans  was  not  the 
only  one  seeking  to  have  an  increased  mintage.  Even  Governor  Robert  D.  Blue  (1898-1989),  trained  as 
a  lawyer  and  provided  copies  of  the  Act,  thought  initially  not  just  additional  coinage  was  possible  but  that 
“there  is  no  limitation...”8  Refer  to  Figure  1.  Note  the  pencil  comments  written  by  Ralph  Evans. 


3Public  Law  612,  Laws  Authorizing  Issuance  of  Medals  and  Commemorative  Coins. 

“The  author  remembers  reading  in  Representative  LeCompte’s  correspondence  something  akin  to  this,  but  cannot 
confirm  nor  dispute. 

5Adam  Pietz  was  the  only  engraver  ever  really  considered,  and  with  time  of  the  essence  and  his  living  in 
Philadelphia  plus  willing  to  work  directly  with  and  at  the  Mint,  he  was  the  logical  choice.  Refer  to  The 
Commemorative  Trail ,  Fall  1989,  Volume  5  -  #4. 

6Ralph  Evans,  letter  of  October  19,  1946,  to  Leland  Howard. 

Ibid. 

8Govemor  Robert  D.  Blue,  letter  of  September  6,  1946,  to  Ralph  Evans. 
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STATE  OF  IOWA 


OFFICE  OF  T3TE  GOVEHSKTOR 


ROBERT  D  BLUE 

GOV  tRNOfi 


DES  MOINES 

September  6 


1946 


Mr  Ralph  Evans , 
WHO, 


Davenport,  Iowa. 

Dear  P.alph: 

I  have  received  from  George  Wilson’s  Office,  the 

^  nl  r*  r\  -rvtr  r\  ■f'  f  Vi  q  Pnnf  onn  ^  D  1  f' a  i  n  i  a  f  cx  a  f  i  riJ5  1  1 


RDB :  nf  s 


Governor 


Figure  1 
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The  objective  of  this  article  is  not  to  review  the  actual  production  and  striking,  something 
reserved  for  an  ensuing  article;*'  however,  these  two  prior  correspondences  demonstrate  that  the  mintage 

would  be  its  full  legal  limit. 

Getting  back  to  the  mintage  amount  and  how  it  was  distributed.  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes 
(1873-1971)  in  a  December  2,  1946,  letter  to  the  Mint  instructed  that  the  entire  mintage  be  shipped  in 
four  groups.  Refer  to  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  Winter/Spring  -  1993,  Volume  8  -  #3.  Of  these  four 
groups,  one  of  10,000  half  dollars  would  be  shipped  “express  collect”  directly  to  his  attention  at  the  State 
Capitol  Building.  This  shipment  was  in  “Five  Bags,  10,000  pieces  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollars;"  each 
bag  weighed  57  pounds  with  a  total  weight  of  285  pounds.  Value  was  declared  to  be  “$5,000.00 
Shipped  December  4,  1946,  and  delivered  in  Des  Moines  on  December  6,  1946,  via  Railway  Express 
Agency  (REA);  charges  would  be  $27.60  (refer  to  Figure  2). 10  Compare  this  shipping  charge  and  time 
to  contemporary  services,  and  this  in  1946  could  have  been  advertised  as  “next-day  service”! 

Now,  with  the  half  dollars  in  Des  Moines  and  soon  to  be  distributed  by  local  Iowa  banks,  how 
were  the  half  dollars  parceled?  First,  refer  to  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  Winter/Spring  -  1993,  Volume 
8  -  #3,  and  also,  the  prior  seven  mini-series  articles  “Collectors,  Too,  Buy  The  Coin”  have  already 
critiqued  such.  But,  as  a  quick  summary,  one  page  has  been  selected  from  the  Iowa  Bankers  Association 
(IBA)  Bulletin  #5559  as  typical;  refer  to  Figure  3.  Note  the  mathematical  accuracy  and  the  tiny  Central 
City  State  Bank  with  only  seven  half  dollars.  This  page  excerpt  was  also  identified  as  “Chart  B.”  “Chart 
C,”  the  IBA’s  Bulletin  #5562,  was  reproduced  in  the  Winter/Spring  -  1983  Trail.  Three  charts  were 
calculated  and  compiled:  the  aforementioned  “Chart  C,”  Bulletin  #5562,  “Chart  B”  as  excerpted  in 
Figure  3,  and  a  “Chart  A”  which  had  in  alphabetical  order  Iowa’s  99  counties’  allocation  with  that 
allocation  as  a  percent  to  the  total.  To  remind,  only  90,000  half  dollars  were  initially  placed  on  sale 
within  Iowa  to  Iowans.  “Chart  B,”  one  page  reprinted  in  this  article,  was  a  14  legal-size-page 
manuscript,  all  neatly  typed  and  laid  out.11 

Continuing,  the  Mint  invoiced  $50,000.00  for  100,000  half  dollars,  but  the  final  accounted 
number  delivered  totaled  99,999.  One  missing?  Out  of  a  mintage  this  huge,  such  should  have  been  a 
small,  inconsequential  error;  but,  the  State  Treasurer,  enthusiastic  for  accuracy,  dutifully  recorded  it  and 
balanced  accordingly.  Thanks  to  the  honesty  of  all  those  handling  these  half  dollars  and  the  profuse 
records  left,  this  missing  half  dollar  can  even  be  pinpointed.  The  Bankers  Trust  Company,  then  one  of 
Iowa’s  major  banks  and  one  of  the  three  Des  Moines  banks  directed  to  receive  one  of  the  shipments  from 
the  Mint,  “discovered”  one  bag  short  one  half  dollar.  Refer  to  Figure  4. 12  Readers  are  invited  to  read 
also  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  Winter/Spring  -  1993,  page  49,  for  more  insight  into  the  banks  and 
distribution. 


Tlie  author  will  examine  the  production  and  striking  in  another  article  and  has  the  proposed  schedule  tor  die 
preparation  and  minting. 

l0This  express  receipt  was  found  in  the  State  Treasurer’s  files  40+  years  alter  the  delivery! 

"The  Iowa  Bankers  Association  (IBA)  provided  the  author  a  full  complete  set  ot  all  three  charts  as  photocopied 
from  the  originals. 

,2This  and  the  REA  express  receipt  confirm  this  commemorative  was  bagged  2,000,  $1,000.00  face,  halt 

dollars. 
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Receipt  For  Ch.rfle.  Collected  From  Con.l0nee 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  CHARGES 


Deliver/  Sheet  No. 
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Received  Paymentjfor  the  Company  - - - 
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bill  and  remit  tho  balance. 
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MEMBER 


FEDERAL  RESERVE 
S  V  S  T  E  M 

FEDERAL  DE  POSIT 

insurance  corporation 


B  F  KAUFFMAN  PniVbiNi 
J  W  HUB  HELL  .  vice  P»M 
S  C  PIOGEON  ViC*  P  *  «  • 

R  R  ROLLINS.  Vice  Ppo 
CARL  W  MF.SMFO,  Vicr  Poe* 

F  C  ATKINS  Vic*  Poes  ^  Cajhi 
F  S  LOCKWOOO  Sccpctaov 
&  Tousx  Oreicto 

L  NEVIN  LEE  Vice  Poes 
WM  FLUSON.MIt  CAlHim 
A  F  ERK 
O  A  MOE 
K  L  Of  G 
S  G  BARNARD.  ASST.  SlCV 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.00 


D  E  S  MOINES  'l,  I  O  WA 

January  8,  1947 


Treasurer  of  State 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dear  Sir: 


In  disbursing  the  Centennial  half— dollars  we  discovered 
one  bag  in  which  there  vrere  1999  coins,  instead  of  2000. 
Therefore,  making  a  shortage  of  one  coin  compared  with 
your  figures. 


/ 


V^Terytrnly  yours. 


A,  F.  Erickson 
Assistant  Cashier 


) 


AFE  t  pc 


Figure  4 


oh 


Now  one  knows  the  mintage,  learned  that  one  halt  dollar  was  short,  can  identity  each  individual 
hank’s  quota,  and  the  final  reckoning  of  the  sales,  which  is  listed  as:13 


SALES 

COINS 

Halves  Sent  To  Banks 

88,298 

Halves  Returned  From  Ranks 

(minus)3,884 

Net  Sales  By  Banks 

84,414 

Sold  by  Treasurer  @  $2.50 

1,988 

Sold  by  Treasurer  @  $3.00 

1 .950 

Sold  Outside  State  @  $3.00 

10,570 

Coin  On  Hand 

1 

Short  On  Delivery  from  Mint 

1 

Gratis  to  Adam  Pietz 

25 

Reserved 

1.050 

Total 

99,999 

This  tabulation  was  previously  published  in  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  Winter  -  1993  Volume 

11  -  n. 


What  would  be  of  curiosity  to  numerologists  and  numismatists  are  comparisons  with  this  supposed 
final  reckoning,  done  just  after  the  first  of  April  1947  end  of  sales,  with  other  tabulations,  starting  with 
a  handwritten  five-column  ledger  sheet  entry  dated  March  14,  1947:14 


Distributed  Through  Local  Banks 

84,414  @  $2.50 

Distributed  Through  Treasurer 

1,989  @  $2.50 

Distributed  Through  Treasurer 

1,556  @  $3.00 

Distributed  Outside  Iowa 

8.848 

Distributed  Gratis  to  Cong.  Martin 

2 

Distributed  Gratis  to  Designer  of  Coin 

25 

Short  in  Bankers  Trust 

1 

Coins  on  Hand,  3/14  [March  14,  1947] 

3.164 

99,999 

It  is  provocative  to  note  two  differences  between  these  two  separate  accountings  both  done  by 
someone  in  the  Iowa  State  Treasurer’s  Office.  First,  who  was  that  “Cong.  Martin”  who  received  two 
half  dollars  “gratis”?  V/as  he  the  famous  Massachusetts  Representative  and  sometime  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Joseph  W.  Martin  (1884-1968)?  Or,  was  it  Iowa’s  own  Representative  and  later 
Senator  Thomas  E.  Martin  (1893-1971)?  Who  presented  these  halves?  Why  were  these  later  not 
accounted?  Did  someone  reimburse  their  cost?  Interesting.  Second,  in  about  two  weeks,  March  14, 
1947  to  April  1,  1947,  the  remaining  listed  3,164  half  dollars  would  be  sold.  Not-too-shabby  closing 
to  the  final  sales  period. 


l3State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes,  letter  of  May  6,  1947,  to  Lester  Milligan. 

l4Records  of  the  Iowa  State  Treasurer,  undated.  This  and  express  receipt  were  located  by  Deputy  State 
Treasurer  Steven  F.  Miller. 
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Continuing  on  the  same  ledger  sheet  across  the  bottom  was  another  accounting  in  the  same  hand 
but  undated,  and  it  records  that  three  halt  dollars  remain  unsold,  at  some  unknown  date,  but  definitely 
after  March  14,  1947.  Again,  something  for  the  “number  crunchers.” 

To  add  to  these  comparisons  and  reckonings,  Governor  Blue  in  his  Executive  Order  of  January  5, 
1949,  had  his  own  accounting:15 

98.923  Coins  Sold 

50  Coins  Distributed  to  Members  of  Centennial  Committee,  et  al. 

1  Coin  Lost  in  Mails 
1,000  Reserved  for  1996  and  2046 

Of  course,  with  all  these  numbers,  the  reader  might  lose  interest  and  wonder  what  is  the  point. 
To  this  author,  this  half  dollar  is  unique,  absolutely  alone,  among  any  coinage  in  that  its  entire  mintage 
can  be  tabulated,  accounted,  and  balanced.  It  is  not  beyond  possibility  that  some  of  the  six  hundred  fifty 
(650)  local  Iowa  banks  distributing  half  dollars  during  December  1946  and  January  1947  may  have 
recorded  purchasers  and  retained  even  to  this  day  those  names  in  a  forgotten,  dust-covered  file.16 

Not  to  be  forgotten,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee  Edith  W. 
McElroy’s  (1887-1975)  routine  and  religious  accountings  furnish  a  daily  record  of  the  final  sales  period 
in  its  last  two  months,  February  and  March,  1947.  Much  may  have  been  disposed  of  as  the  years  passed, 
yet  no  individual  coin,  commemorative  or  circulation  legal  tender,  ever  generated  such  paper  records 
which  can  be  so  examined.  Maybe,  in  a  purposeful  combination  of  amusement  and  medieval 
scholasticism,  this  is  why  this  author  could  unexactingly  write  this  present  article:  There  are  so  numerous 
“numbers-to-crunch.”  It  would  have  been  most  fascinating  if  in  1946  personal  computers  and  gigantic 
interconnected  mainframe  computers  existed.  One  could  have  zeroed  in  on  a  minute-by-minute  basis, 
rather  than  Mrs.  McElroy’s  tedious  hand-manipulated  daily  chore.  Oh,  well,  to  you  “number  crunchers,” 
adios.’7  Remember,  though,  this  was  all  before  the  advent  of  our  contemporary  computer  age,  and  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee  Lester  Milligan  (1893-1977)  in  a  letter  to  State  Treasurer 
John  M.  Grimes  observed,  “it  is  almost  miraculous  to  think  there  would  be  one  coin  unaccounted  for  out 
of  the  entire  one  hundred  thousand.”18 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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in  narrative  format  rather  than  a  table  as  presented  here.  No  change,  however,  in  the  amounts,  i.e.,  numbers. 

l6This  is  true.  When  the  author  was  in  Iowa  in  June  1990,  a  bank  in  Oakland,  Iowa,  stated  it  had  just  recently 
thrown  out  old  records  dated  back  in  the  1940s. 

|7The  author  is  readily  computer  illiterate! 

l8Lester  Milligan,  letter  of  May  12,  1947,  to  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes. 
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*  *  * 


REMINDER 


Please  remember  to  submit  your  articles  on  disk  if 
possible.  As  1  work  with  an  IBM-compatible  computer  and 
WordPerfect  5.1 ,  perhaps  you  can  use  that  program  as  well.  If 
not,  any  other  will  be  totally  acceptable  as  long  as  1  am  able  to 
read  the  disk. 

But  don  7  let  these  conditions  stop  you  from  writing  an 
article.  1  am  also  more  than  willing  to  work  from  a  hard  copy, 
i.  e. ,  the  printed  page. 


Now  all  you  need  are  time,  energy,  and  a  desire  to  see 
your  byline  appear  in  our  journal! 
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NEWS  FLASH! 


SPONSOR  A  NEW  ANA  MEMBER  AM)  W  IN  A  FABULOUS  VACATION  ABOARD 

“COIN  CRUISE  95“  -  WORTH  $4,000! 

I  hope  all  Society  members  also  belong  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  It’  not,  right 
now  is  the  perfect  time  to  join!  Just  copy  the  two  applications  on  the  opposite  page.  The  first  form 
indicates  me  as  the  proposer.  As  an  ANA  governor,  I  can  waive  the  $6  bookkeeping  fee  usually 
associated  with  the  first  year's  membership.  Regular  (adult)  membership  is  then  only  $26,  and  Senior 
(65  years  or  over)  membership  is  only  $22.  After  your  application  is  received  and  processed  by  the 
ANA,  use  the  second  application.  Put  your  name  as  the  proposer  to  recruit  new  members.  [Please  note 
that  the  new  member  you  sponsor  must  be  a  Regular  or  Senior  member;  no  juniors  or  associates.) 

As  an  ANA  Board  member,  I  am  not  eligible  to  win  this  contest.  The  only  benefits  I  will  receive 
will  be  having  many  more  dedicated  numismatists,  such  as  those  who  belong  to  our  Society,  join  me  in 
ANA  membership.  As  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  I’ll  also  smile  a  lot  when  I  see  our 
membership  totals  climb  upward! 

However,  you  will  also  be  eligible  for  the  many  services  provided  by  ANA  membership— The 
Numismatist ,  the  ANA’s  official  publication;  Resource  Center,  housing  the  world’s  largest  numismatic 
lending  library,  enabling  you  to  borrow  more  than  30,000  items  for  only  the  cost  of  postage  and 
insurance;  Educational  Conferences  and  Seminars;  Numismatic  Correspondence  Course,  earning  a 
“diploma"  in  numismatics;  ANA  Authentication  Bureau’s  unbiased  opinions  as  to  the  authenticity  of  your 
numismatic  items;  Conventions,  spotlighting  the  very  best  of  the  hobby;  National  Coin  Week  activities; 
Roman  Coin  Project,  allowing  you  to  earn  ancient  coins;  Group  Insurance  Plans  for  yourself  and  your 
collection;  Car  Rental  Discounts;  Awards  Programs,  including  speaker  certificates,  exhibit  and  literary 
awards  and  longevity  medals;  Reward  Programs  up  to  $5,000  to  those  furnishing  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  responsible  for  robberies,  thefts  or  deaths  in  connection  with  crimes 
committed  against  ANA  members;  Credit  Cards;  Club  Networks,  putting  you  in  touch  with  coin  clubs 
in  your  area;  access  to  our  world-class  Museum  and  much  more! 

Every  ANA  recruiter  who  sponsors  a  new  member  between  now  and  December  15,  1994,  will 
have  his  or  her  name  placed  in  a  drawing  for  the  cruise.  The  more  new  members  you  sponsor,  the  more 
times  your  name  will  be  placed  in  the  hopper  and  the  better  your  chance  of  winning. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  find  two  FREE  cruise  tickets  in  your  Christmas  stocking?  This  isn’t  just 
any  cruise.  Imagine  the  traditional  cruise  amenities,  like  exotic  ports-of-call  (St.  Maarten,  Nassau,  St. 
Thomas/St.  John),  gourmet  meals  and  service  befitting  royalty.  Additionally,  Coin  Cruise  ’95  will  be 
a  week-long  educational  and  social  event.  There  will  be  grading  seminars,  lectures,  an  auction  and  an 
informal  bourse  where  you  can  buy  and  sell  coins.  The  cruise  sails  from  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  aboard 
the  M.S.  Westerdam  on  February  1 1  and  returns  February  18,  1995  (a  perfect  Valentine’s  Day  gift  for 
a  wife  or  husband  who  complains  about  your  spending  too  much  time  on  numismatics!).  The  winner 
must  furnish  his  or  her  own  transportation  to  and  from  the  debarkation  port.  The  prize  has  no  cash 
value.  All  applications  with  full  payment  must  be  received  by  the  ANA  by  December  15,  1994. 

AND  REMEMBER,  YOUR  FELLOW  SOCIETY  MEMBERS  RUNNING  FOR  ELECTION 
TO  THE  ANA  BOARD  IN  1995  WILL  NEED  YOUR  VOTE! 
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Application  for  membership  in  the 

American  Numismatic  Association 


Chosse  One: 

_  Regular  _ Senior  _  Junior 

_  Associate  _ Club  _  Lite 

See  reverse  for  membership  rate  schedule 

Present  or  former  ANA#  (If  any) _ 

Mr.  Mrs.  Ms.  Club 


NAME  (please  print) 


Street 


Cfty 


Slate  Zip 


Country 


Birthdate  (required  tor  Junior  and  Senior  Membership) 


_  Check  here  If  you  DO  NOT  want  your  name  and  address 

forwarded  to  the  ANA  Representative  In  your  area. 

_  Check  here  If  you  would  like  your  name  provided  to 

numismatic-related  companies. 

I  agree  to  abide  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association's 
bylaws  and  Code  of  Ethics  which  require  the  publication  of 
each  applicant's  name  and  state. 


Signature  of  Applicant  (required) 

Helen  L.  Carmody  LM-3170 

Signature  of  Proposer  (optional)  ANA  Number 


Slganture  of  Parent/Guardian  (required  for  Junior  Applicant) 

Amount  Paid _ 

Method  of  Payment: 

_ Cash  _ Check  _ Money  Order 

_ Master  Card  _ VISA  _ American  Express 


Credit  Card  Account  No.  (all  digits) 


Expiration  Date 


Slganture  of  Card  Holder  (required) 

Return  application  with  payment  to: 

American  Numismatic  Association 

818  North  Cascade  Avenue  PHONE  :  719/632-2648 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903-3279  FAX  :  719/634-4085 

Foreign  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  U.S.  funds  drawn  on  a  U  S.  Bank 
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COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  QUIZ 


by  Janies  J.  Dooley  (R-1809,  CA) 


I  put  this  quiz  together  simply  by  perusing  the  pages  of  Q.  David  Bowers’ 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia.  Preparing  submissions 
to  the  pages  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  can  be  easy  and  pleasurable;  please  consider  what  you 
can  do  to  make  a  contribution  to  our  journal. 

I  won't  presume  to  say  how  many  correct  answers  identify  a  knowledgeable  collector; 
ideally,  each  question  will  provoke  thoughtful  reflection  and  perhaps  further  research.  We  are 
fortunate  that  our  chosen  specialty  is  such  a  fertile  field  for  learning  and  discovery. 

1 .  Westchester  County  Coin  Club  sponsored  which  of  the  following  commemorative  half 


dollars? 


a.  New  Rochelle 

c.  Norfolk 


b.  Stone  Mountain 

d.  Lynchburg 


2.  Which  of  the  following  commemorative  programs  will  not,  technically,  see  final 
distribution  until  the  year  2046? 


a.  Columbus  Quincentenary 

c.  1995-96  Olympics 


b.  California- Pacific  Expo 

d.  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial 


3.  Which  of  the  following  commemoratives  was  the  first  U.S.  coin  to  depict  a  foreign 
monarch? 


a.  Maryland  Half  Dollar 

c.  Isabella  Quarter 


b.  Hawaiian  Half  Dollar 

d.  LA  Purchase  Dollar 


4.  Which  of  the  following  commemoratives  was  the  first  U.S.  coin  to  depict  one  person 
twice  on  the  same  coin? 


a.  Lafayette  Dollar 

c.  Eisenhower  Cent’ 1  Dollar 


b.  Maryland  Half  Dollar 

d.  Monroe  Half  Dollar 


5.  Which  of  the  following  commemorative  half  dollars  was  the  first  to  be  struck  at  a  branch 
mint? 


a.  Oregon  Trail 

c.  Monroe 


b.  Pan-Pac 

d.  Fort  Vancouver 
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6. 


Which  ot  the  following  commemoratives  was  the  first  to  depict  Miss  Liberty? 

a.  Columbia,  S.C.  Half  b.  U.S.  Sesqui  Half  Dollar 

c.  Pan-Pac  Half  Dollar  d.  Statue  of  Liberty  Dollar 

7.  Thomas  E.  Kilby  was  the  first  living  person  to  be  depicted  on  a  U.S.  coin.  His  portrait 
appears  on  which  of  the  following  commemorative  half  dollars? 

a.  Vermont  b.  Alabama 

c.  Huguenot  d.  Albany 

8.  Besides  the  Cincinnati  Half  Dollar,  Thomas  G.  Melish  distributed  which  of  the  following 
commemorative  half  dollars? 

a.  Spanish  Trail  b.  York 

c.  Cleveland  d.  Rhode  Island 

9.  The  profits  from  the  Elgin  Half  Dollar  went  toward  the  creation  of  a  statue  named  the 
“Pioneer  Memorial,”  which  is  the  work  of  which  of  the  following  sculptors? 

a.  Constance  Ortemayer  b.  Adam  Pietz 

c.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  d.  Trygve  Rovelstad 

10.  Which  of  the  following  states  was  omitted  from  the  map  depicted  on  the  reverse  of  the 
Carver-Washington  Half  Dollar? 

a.  Delaware  b.  Arkansas 

c.  New  Jersey  d.  Maine 


Answers  will  be  found  on  page  46  of  this  issue. 


*  *  * 


REMINDER 

DUES  ARE  DUE! 
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fv  we  /unv  learned  from  Q.  David  Bowers’  artiele  in  (his  issue,  most  specimens  of  the  Pan-Pac 
half  dollar  have  Been  eleaned  and  are  in  grades  from  AD-55  through  MS-65.  There  are  no  published 
grading  standards  on  what  differentiates  an  MS-65  coin  from  an  MS-65.  So  let  us  see  what  our  former 
Soviet y  vice  president  has  to  say  about  all  the  denominations  struck  in  San  Francisco  in  conjunction  with 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 


THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  COINS 


by  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY) 


THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  HALF  DOLLAR 


DATE 

BUSINESS 

STRIKES 

ASSAY 

COINS 

PROOFS 

MELTED 

NET 

MINTAGE 

1915-S 

60,000 

30 

4? 

32,866 

27,134 

AUTHORIZED  PER  ACT  OF  JANUARY  16,  1915:  200.000. 

OFFICIAL  SALE  PRICE:  $1,6  for  $5. 

REASON  FOR  ISSUE:  In  order  to  commemorate  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  which 
was  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  gold  coins  of  the  following  denominations 
were  produced:  $50,  $2-1/2,  and  $1,  in  addition  to  a  silver  50-cent  piece. 

Collectors  usually  refer  to  this  issue  as  the  “Pan-Pac”  or  Panama-Pacific  and  then  add  on  the 
denomination  of  the  issue  in  question.  For  example:  the  $2-1/2  specimen  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
“Pan-Pac  Two  and  a  Half’  or  the  “Panama-Pacific  $2-1/2  gold  piece.” 


Obverse  design: 

Depicted  is  Columbia  facing  left  and  scattering  flowers.  Behind 

Charles  E.  Barber 

her  is  a  naked  child  who  is  seen  holding  a  large  cornucopia. 

symbolic  of  the  many  resources  of  the  west.  The  Golden  Gate 

and  the  rays  of  a  setting  sun  are  present  in  the  background,  while 

seen  below  the  sun,  separated  by  a  wave  motif  is  the  date  1915. 

U.  \  \  vgjjJ 

Located  at  the  left  of  the  numeral  1  of  the  coin’s  date  is  the  San 

\  Cl  \/ 

Francisco  mintmark  (S).  Situated  around  most  of  the  coin’s 

border  is  the  inscription  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 
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Reverse: 

George  T.  Morgan 

Portrayed  is  the  American  eagle  with  raised  wings,  standing  on 
the  shield  of  our  country.  Located  in  the  right  field  is  an  olive 
branch,  representing  peace,  while  an  oak  branch  symbolizing 
stability  is  situated  in  the  left  field.  All  remaining  inscriptions  on 
this  issue  designed  by  G.T.  Morgan  and  Charles  E.  Barber  are 
statutory.  I  would  like  to  note  that  the  Panama-Pacific  issues 
were  the  first  commemorative  coins  of  this  nation  that  bear  one  or 
both  of  the  mottoes,  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  or  E  PLURIBUS 

UNUM.  It  was  also  the  first  act  to  specify  a  place  of  production! 

Edge  Design: 

Reeded. 

THE  “PAN-PAC”  HALF  THEN 

More  than  $50  million  dollars  was  spent  to  make  the  1915  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  the  greatest  of  all 
earlier  fairs.  This  Expo  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  the  S.S.  Ancon  on  August  15, 
1914.  Its  doors  opened  on  February  20,  1915.  When  the  sun  set  on  this  event,  more  than  19  million 
visited. 

This  issue  was  the  first  commemorative  half  dollar  to  be  struck— at  one  of  our  branch  Mints— in  San 
Francisco.  Created  were  60,000  half  dollars,  plus  30  assay  coins.  Unfortunately,  all  did  not  sell  at  $1 
each,  and  32,866  pieces  had  to  be  melted.  It  was  issued  by  the  Official  Coin  and  Medal  Department  and 
sold  at  the  celebration  location. 

In  the  exotic  realm,  there  exist  extremely  rare  trial  pieces  of  this  issue,  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
They  were  struck  without  the  “S”  mintmark.  Two  were  created  in  gold,  six  in  silver,  and  four  in  copper 
for  Treasury  Secretary  William  Gibbs  McAdoo— a  coin  collector! 


THE  “PAN-PAC’’  NOW 

Issue  can  be  located  with  some  effort  in  EF-AU  condition.  Most  specimens  encountered  will  display 
some  form  of  abuse,  such  as  polishing,  cleaning  or  various  degrees  of  whizzing— especially  on  Miss 
Liberty’s  body  and  the  reverse  eagle’s  breast.  Attempt  to  acquire  one  of  my  favorite  designs— displaying 
only  slight  wear,  accompanied  by  original  surfaces.  Pass  on  the  abused,  unless  the  price  is  right  or  you 
simply  desire  a  representative  example.  Creation  is  undervalued  in  all  grades,  at  present.  Certainly,  it 
is  not  abundant  in  the  aforesaid.  Luster,  strike  and  marks  cause  many  grade-value  problems.  Acquire 
the  desired  condition.  Howbeit,  suggest  a  silver  disk  grading  minimum  MS-64,  possessing  fully  original 
attractive  surfaces,  should  future  appreciation  be  coveted.  MS-64  material  is  not  as  plentiful  as  some 
individuals  now  assume.  Definite  future  for  strictly  graded  MS-65  and  loftier  labeled  specimens.  Pan- 
Pacs  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  just  noted  states.  Luster  will  range  from  brilliant  satiny  (not  the 
norm)  to  lifeless-dull.  Beware  of  those  toned  specimens  which  could  lack  natural  surface  luster.  Possibly 
they  were  placed  in  a  tarnish  removing  solution,  in  the  past,  to  brighten  or  improve  a  surface  appearance 
that  could  not  be  bettered.  Instead,  the  grade-value  was  lowered  forever  on  a  coin  which  has  now 
retoned! 

Strike  can  affect  this  issue’s  value  by  keeping  it  out  of  the  MS-65  category.  Columbia  must  not  possess 
too  much  head,  cap,  arm  and  body  flatness.  Ditto  for  the  reverse  eagle  s  breast  and  neck — whose  design 
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was  not  meant  to  resemble  an  1881-S  Morgan  dollar— as  well  as  the  bird’s  claws.  Striking  characteristic 
which  should  not  affect  coin’s  grade  is  termed  a  rim  indentation.  Such  is  located  close  to  Columbia’s 
PHRYGIAN  cap.  Another  wide  indentation,  which  is  caused  by  the  die  and  striking  technique,  can  be 
observed  in  both  fields  near  the  periphery. 

Primary  focal  areas  such  as  Columbia  and  the  reverse  eagle  are  plagued  by  those  numismatic  villains 
named  bag  mark,  reed  mark,  slide  mark,  hairline  scratches,  etc. 

A  matte  proof  has  been  reported.  Personally  do  not  believe  the  coin  labeled  a  satin  finish  proof  deserves 
the  rating.  Pan-Pac  half  dollar  was  distributed  in  an  imprinted  paper  envelope  (2-1/4"  x  4-7/16"), 
describing  the  enclosed  coin,  listing  its  designer  and  ordering  address.  One  version  indicates  price  $1 .00 
each.  Another  $1  each,  6  for  $5.  It  was  also  sold  in  a  purple  velvet  lined  leather  case,  accompanied  by 
the  $1  and  $2-1/2  gold  issues,  at  $7.50.  Inner  cover  is  imprinted  with  EXPOSITION  INFORMATION 
in  gold  ink.  White  lined  velvet  leather  cases  are  said  to  be  replicas  made  at  a  much  later  date! 

KEY  GRADING  POINTS 

OBVERSE:  A  metal  loss  will  first  be  observed  on  the  right  shoulder  of  Columbia— as  you  view  the 
coin— and  on  the  area  between  her  waist  and  dress  fold,  directly  above  her  exposed  foot. 

REVERSE:  Wear  will  first  occur  on  the  left  side  of  the  eagle’s  breast  and  leg  as  you  view  the  coin. 
Look  for  a  difference  in  metal  texture  and  crisscross  scratches  in  this  location.  Prime  target  area  for  the 
coin  doctors. 

THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  GOLD  DOLLAR 


DATE 

BUSINESS 

STRIKES 

ASSAY 

COINS 

PROOFS 

MELTED 

NET 

MINTAGE 

1915-S 

25,000 

34 

? 

10,000 

15,000 

AUTHORIZED  PER  ACT  OF  JANUARY  16,  1915:  25,000. 

OFFICIAL  SALE  PRICE:  $2. 

REASON  FOR  ISSUE:  In  order  to  commemorate  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  which 
was  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  gold  coins  of  the  following  denominations 
were  produced:  $50,  $2-1/2,  and  $1,  in  addition  to  a  silver  50-cent  piece. 

Collectors  usually  refer  to  this  issue  as  the  “Pan  Pac”  or  Panama-Pacific  and  then  add  on  the 
denomination  of  the  issue  in  question.  For  example:  The  $1  specimen  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  “Pan- 
Pac  Gold  Dollar”  or  the  “Panama-Pacific  $1  gold  piece.” 
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Obverse  design: 

Charles  Keck 

Depicted  is  the  head  of  a  man  wearing  a  peaked  cap,  facing  left. 
Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  issue  claim  the  man 
resembles  a  “baseball  player.”  Actually,  this  individual 
represents  a  laborer,  through  whose  efforts  the  Panama  Canal 
became  a  reality.  Present  in  the  lower  field  is  the  date  of  issue 
(1915)  and  our  statutory  inscription.  The  sea  God  POSEIDON 
and  famous  explorer  BALBOA  were  suggested  for  obverse  design 
candidates. 

“  @ 

Observed  is  the  denomination  ONE  DOLLAR  almost  encircled  by 
two  dolphins  which  indicate  the  meeting  of  two  oceans.  Around 
the  border  encircling  the  coin  is  the  inscription 

PANAMA. PACIFIC. EXPOSITION. SANFRANCISCO.  Located 
below  the  DO  of  DOLLAR  is  the  “S”  mintmark. 

Edge  Design: 

Reeded. 

THE  “PAN-PAC”  $1  THEN 

The  San  Francisco  Mint  struck  25,000  $1  gold  coins,  plus  34  assay  pieces,  during  parts  of  entire  issue 
to  be  produced.  Since  all  of  the  pieces  offered  for  sale  at  $2  each  were  not  sold;  10,000  coins  were 
returned  to  the  Mint  and  melted.  Thus,  our  net  mintage  stands  at  15,000. 

There  exist  two  silver  plain  edge  trial  pieces,  as  well  as  nine  gold  $1  specimens  of  different  thicknesses. 
Seven  pieces  have  reeded  edges,  and  two  possess  the  plain  edge.  Most  eye-appealing  coin  out  of  the  gold 
trials— created  for  William  Gibbs  McAdoo  (who  was  a  coin  collector)— is  the  plain  edge  fourth  impression 
specimen.  It  was  struck  on  a  very  thick  planchet,  (weighing  55.6  grains),  listed  as  Judd  1793-a.  All 
flaunt  no  mintmarks  and  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  before  the  said  was  added. 


THE  “PAN-PAC”  GOLD  DOLLAR  NOW 

Issue  is  one  of  the  more  available— though  not  abundant— commemorative  gold  dollars  which  can  be 
located  in  EF-AU  condition.  Were  a  steady  demand  to  develop,  absorbing  the  thin  market  supply,  values 
would  naturally  climb.  Encountered  specimens  will  display  naturally  worn,  as  well  as  doctored  surfaces. 
Creation  can  be  obtained  with  little  effort  in  grades  MS-60  through  MS-64.  Undervalued  especially  in 
eye-appealing  MS-64  and  better  condition.  Such  is  where  the  future  resides. 

Luster  will  range  from  blazing  frosty,  to  dull  matte-like  frosty.  Strike  rarely  presents  a  grade-value 
problem  for  this  coin.  Primary  focal  area  portrait  is  usually  plagued  by  grade-lowering  hairline  scratches, 
slide  marks  and  bag  marks.  Inner  circle  theme  is  your  primary  reverse  location.  Numismatic  negatives 
usually  show  up  on  the  smooth  dolphins  design. 

This  creation  was  distributed  in  an  imprinted  paper  envelope  (2-1/4"  x  4-7/16"),  describing  the  enclosed 
coin,  noting  its  designer  and  ordering  address.  One  version  indicated  price  $2.00  each.  Another  $2.00  - 
6  for  $10.00.  Also  sold  in  a  three-coin  purple  velvet  lined  leather  case,  housing  the  two  other  minor 
issues,  as  described  in  the  issue’s  half-dollar  section. 
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HU  PANAMA  PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  QUARTER  EAGLE  ($2-1/2) 


DATE 

BUSINESS 

STRIKES 

ASSAY 

COINS 

PROOFS 

MELTED 

NET 

MINTAGE 

1915-S 

10,000 

17 

7 

3,251 

6,749 

AUTHORIZED  PER  ACT  OF  JANUARY  16,  1915:  10,000. 

OFFICIAL  SALE  PRICE:  $4. 

REASON  FOR  ISSUE:  In  order  to  commemorate  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  which 
was  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  gold  coins  of  the  following  denominations 
were  produced:  $50,  $2-1/2,  and  $1,  in  addition  to  a  silver  50-cent  piece. 


Obverse  design: 

Charles  E.  Barber 

Depicted  is  Columbia  seated  on  a  hippocampus  or  mythical  sea 
monster,  plunging  to  the  left  which  represents  the  use  of  the  new 
Canal.  Facing  right,  she  holds  in  her  hand  a  caduceus  or 
symbolic  staff  of  a  herald,  which  consists  of  a  staff  with  two 
entwined  snakes  and  two  wings  at  the  top.  Located  in  the  upper 
border  is  the  inscription  PANAMA-PACIFIC. EXPOSITION, 
while  situated  in  the  lower  border  is  the  date  1915.  Placed  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  date  is  the  “S”  mintmark. 

Reverse: 

The  reverse  of  this  coin  depicts  an  American  eagle  with  raised 

George  T.  Morgan 

wings  facing  left,  standing  on  a  classical  standard.  Inscribed 

within  the  standard  is  the  motto  E.PLURIBUS.UNUM,  while 

located  directly  below  is  the  denomination  2-1/2  DOL.  The 

remaining  inscription  is  statutory. 

Edge  Design: 

Reeded. 

THE  "PAN-PAC”  $2-1/2  THEN 

Originally  Evelyn  B.  Longman,  a  New  York  City  sculptress,  was  chosen  to  design  this  issue.  The 
obverse  was  to  depict  the  head  of  an  eagle,  w'hile  the  reverse  was  to  portray  a  cluster  of  fruit  (symbolic 
of  the  state)  and  a  dollar  sign  ($)  instead  of  the  letter  D.  Unfortunately,  she  became  ill  and  could  not 
complete  her  work.  (Doesn't  sound  too  exciting,  does  it?) 

The  San  Francisco  Mint  struck  10,000  Pan-Pac  quarter  eagles,  plus  17  assay  coins  in  June  1915.  Sales 
became  sluggish;  thus  3,251  pieces  were  returned  to  be  reincarnated  into  some  other  coinage. 


THE  “PAN-PAC”  QUARTER  EAGLE  ($2-1/2)  NOW 

This  popular  low-mintage  issue  is  not  abundant  in  EF-AU  grades.  Specimens,  usually  encountered,  will 
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show  some  form  of  abuse.  Attempt  to  acquire  pieces  which  have  worn  naturally.  Should  he  purchased 
for  the  pure  joy  of  collecting.  Issue  is  quite  undervalued  and  scarce  in  all  grades!  Any  continuous 
demand  will  create  a  rapid  value  jump.  Good  future  tor  this  commemorative  quarter  eagle,  especially 
in  grades  MS-63  +  and  better.  Luster  will  range  from  bright  satiny  (not  the  norm),  to  dull  grainy  satins 
Strike  will  vary  from  strong— which  does  not  mean  the  designs  will  appear  sharply  struck— but  strong 
for  the  issue!  This  tells  us  such  is  the  best  that  can  be  expected  from  the  strike.  However,  too  soft  a 
design  definition  on  the  headdress  of  Columbia  and  head  and  neck  of  the  hippocampus,  as  well  as  the 
reverse  eagle’s  head,  neck  and  claw  definition  will  affect  the  grade-value. 

Obverse  primary  focal  area  is  Columbia’s  body,  plus  the  head  and  neck  of  this  mythical  sea  horse. 
Reverse  location  is  your  eagle  and  exposed  field,  opposite  the  word  UNITED.  Bag  marks  and  other 
surface  negatives  seem  to  gravitate  to  these  places.  A  non-detracting  issue  characteristic  are  those  raised 
metal  swirls.  These  raised  scratches  were  caused  by  steel  brushing  the  dies  at  the  Mint.  Hairline 
scratches,  caused  by  abuse,  cut  into  the  coin’s  surface  and  lower  the  grade  and  value.  Counterfeits  exist, 
displaying  a  soft  strike,  field  depressions  and  tooling  marks  within  inscriptions. 

Our  Pan-Pac  $2-1/2  remembrance  preserver  was  distributed  in  an  imprinted  paper  envelope  (2-1/4"  x  4- 
7/16")  describing  the  enclosed  coin,  listing  its  designer  and  ordering  address,  as  well  as  the  cost  ($4 
each).  Also  sold  is  a  velvet  lined  leather  case  housing  the  other  two  minor  issues,  (50c  &  $1)  as 
described  in  the  issue’s  half-dollar  section,  for  $7.50. 

KEY  GRADING  POINTS 

OBVERSE:  A  metal  loss  will  first  be  observed  on  the  knee  and  breast  of  Columbia.  Look  for  a 
difference  in  metal  texture  and  crisscross  scratches  in  these  locations. 

REVERSE:  Wear  will  be  seen  on  the  leg,  breast,  upper  wing,  then  base  of  the  classical  standard. 


THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  $50  PIECES 


DATE 

BUSINESS 

STRIKES 

ASSAY 

COINS 

PROOFS 

MELTED 

NET 

MINTAGE 

1915-S  OCT. 

1,500 

9 

? 

855 

645 

1915--S  RD. 

1,500 

10 

7 

1,017 

483 

AUTHORIZED  PER  ACT  OF  JANUARY  16,  1915:  3,000  (1,500  each  type) 

OFFICIAL  SALE  PRICE:  $100.  (Price  included  the  50C,  $1  and  $2-1/2  coinage  struck  for  the  Expo.) 

REASON  FOR  ISSUE:  In  order  to  commemorate  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  which 
was  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  gold  coins  of  the  following  denominations 
were  produced:  $50,  $2-1/2,  and  $1,  in  addition  to  a  silver  50-cent  piece. 
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Collectors  usually  refer  to  this  issue  as  the  “Pan-Pae”  or  Panama-Pacific  $50  gold  piece.  Few  refer  to 
it  as  the  Pan-Pac  $50  slug  or  five  eagle. 


Obverse  design: 


Robert  I  Aitken 


Depicted  is  Minerva,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  Skill, 
Contemplation,  Spinning,  Weaving,  Agriculture  and  Florticulture, 
wearing  a  crested  helmet  facing  left. 

Located  at  her  left  shoulder  is  part  of  a  shield,  bearing  the  date  of 
issue,  in  Roman  numerals,  MCMXV  (1915),  while  appearing  in 
the  lower  border  is  the  coin’s  denomination.  All  remaining 
inscriptions  are  statutory. 


Reverse: 


Portrayed  is  an  owl,  sacred  symbol  of  Minerva  and  symbolic  of 
wisdom,  who  is  perched  on  a  branch  of  western  pine,  with  its 
cones  and  needles.  Situated  between  the  milling  and  a  double  dot 
and  dash  border  is  the  inscription  PANAMA-PACIFIC. 
EXPOSITION. SAN  FRANCISCO.,  while  the  designer’s  initials, 
RA,  incused  in  small  letters  are  seen  below  the  owl’s  right  talon, 
or  above  the  letters  FR  in  FRANCISCO,  beyond  the  double  dot 
and  dash  border.  The  San  Francisco  mintmark  “S”  appears  in  the 
right  field  directly  below  the  bullet,  after  the  letter  M  in  the  motto 
.E  PLURIBUS  UNUM.,  also  situated  in  the  right  field. 


Edge  Design: 


Reeded. 


This  $50  gold  piece  was  produced  in  an  octagonal  shape,  as  well  as  the  usual  round  coin  shape  because 
California  used  the  aforementioned  shapes  following  the  gold  rush.  Thus,  such  was  produced 
symbolically  for  the  Exposition. 

When  most  people  refer  to  this  particular  issue,  they  claim  that  the  only  difference  between  the  two  coins 
is  their  shape.  However,  this  is  not  the  case.  Both  the  obverse  and  reverse  designs  of  this  issue  are 
similar,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  design  of  the  octagonal  issue  has  been  reduced  from  44mm  to  36- 
l/2mm  making  space  for  the  addition  of  eight  dolphins— which  symbolize  the  uninterrupted  water  route 
made  possible  thanks  to  the  Canal— in  the  angles  of  the  coin’s  obverse  and  reverse. 

Robert  Aitken,  designer  of  the  Missouri  and  San  Diego  issues,  is  the  creator  of  this  five-eagle  specimen, 
the  only  Panama-Pacific  creation  to  bear  the  designer’s  initials. 


THE  “PAN-PAC”  FIFTIES  THEN 

During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  1915,  the  San  Francisco  Mint  struck  1500  octagonal  and 
1500  round  five  eagle  pieces,  plus  9  and  10  assay  coins,  with  the  aid  of  a  special  fourteen-ton  hydraulic 
press.  It  was  shipped  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  which  used  it  to  produce  medals.  On  June  15,  1915, 
the  first  twenty-nine  out  of  one  hundred  octagonal  pieces  were  struck  by  guests  and  officials  of  the  Mint. 
Included  were  T.W.H.  Shanahan,  Superintendent;  Charles  C.  Moore,  President  of  the  Exposition;  and 
Farran  Zerbe,  the  well-known  numismatist  and  head  of  the  Coin  and  Medal  Department  at  the  Exposition. 
When  Superintendent  Shanahan  was  about  to  strike  the  first  $50  octagonal,  he  made  the  claim  that  this 
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would  be  the  first  five  eagle  issued  under  authority  of  law  in  this  nation  He  was  incorrect!  August 
Humbert  (appointed  U  S.  Assayer)  produced  $50  octagonal  pieces  in  1851  and  1852.  under  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1850! 

The  round  design  required  reduction  from  44mm  to  36-1  /2mm,  in  order  to  have  space  for  the  addition 
of  eight  dolphins.  Creation  of  this  rarer  coinage  had  to  be  halted,  after  the  62nd  striking  The  dies 
broke!  Same  fate  hit  the  other  pair  on  hand.  Thus,  production  was  postponed  until  additional  dies  were 
received  from  Philadelphia.  The  octagonals  were  favored  at  the  fair,  due  to  the  shape  and  sea  mammal 
representation.  Same  was  sold  individually,  in  a  purple  velvet  lined  leather  case  with  a  descriptive  card, 
and  imprinted  inner  top,  which  provided  Exposition  Coin  Information,  in  gold  ink,  at  $100.  Could  also 
be  acquired  along  with  a  boxed  set  containing  the  three  minor  coins,  at  $100.  (You  had  your  choice  of 
the  $50  creation.  With  gold  valued  at  $20.67,  these  large  and  beautiful  creations  contained  $49.99  worth 
of  gold! 

Who  wouldn’t  like  to  own  this  rare  creation?  The  higher  the  grade,  the  rarer  the  coin.  More  specimens 
residing  in  the  EF-AU  state  will  exhibit  some  form  of  abuse,  in  the  form  of  cleaning,  various  degrees 
of  whizzing  and  light  polishing,  than  will  not!  The  future  looks  bright  for  those  blessed  to  afford  the 
issue,  in  any  uncirculated  grade,  very  undervalued  in  all  categories.  In  grades  MS-60  through  MS-64, 
the  round  is  the  rarer  of  the  strikings.  In  the  higher  states,  they  are  equally  as  difficult  to  obtain.  Luster 
will  range  from  blazing  frosty  to  frosty.  Strike  presents  no  real  problem  for  this  issue.  At  times,  the 
hair  by  Minerva’s  ear  and  feather  design  on  the  owl’s  breast  will  display  a  slight  weakness  of  strike,  but 
not  enough  to  lower  coin's  grade  or  value.  The  latter  is  definitely  accomplished  by  those  surface 
negatives,  caused  by  some  form(s)  of  numismatic  abuse.  Needless  to  say,  these  rare  $50  strikings  were 
acquired  by  those  who  could  afford  them.  Sold  individually  (as  previously  noted)  in  a  leather  case  for 
$100  each.  If  you  desired  the  four-piece  set,  you  received  the  three-piece  minor  coinage  ($7.50)  at  no 
extra  charge.  The  issue  was  offered  as  a  complete  set  of  50c,  $1,  $2-1/2  and  your  choice  of  the  $50  coin 
for  $100,  with  both  coins  for  $200,  and  as  a  double  complete  set  which  would  show  obverse  as  well  as 
reverse  for  $400.  Included  at  no  extra  charge  was  (today's  popular  and  valuable)  the  display 
glass— fronted  copper  hammered  frame  or  a  leather  presentation  case.  Accompanied  the  aforementioned 
were  printed  descriptions  of  each  coin.  Beware  of  those  white  velvet  lined  Panama-Pacific  cases.  They 
are  said  to  be  reduplications  made  at  a  much  later  date. 

KEY  GRADING  POINTS 

OBVERSE:  A  metal  loss  will  first  be  noticed  on  Minerva’s  cheek,  as  well  as  on  her  crested  helmet  in 
the  center  of  its  leaf  design.  Examine  for  portrait  and  left  field  doctoring. 

REVERSE:  Look  for  wear  and  difference  in  metal  texture  on  the  owl’s  wing,  directly  across  from  the 
word  PLURIBUS  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  nocturnal  bird  of  prey’s  breast. 


CURRENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  POTENTIAL  OF  THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  HALF  DOLLAR 

Population  Figures 
(NGC  and  PCGS  combined) 

DATE  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65  MS-66 

1915-S  615  727  361  136 
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1  o  date*,  a  1  Pan  Pac  halves  were  encapsulated  MS-67,  while  one  striking  has  been  granted  MS-68  status. 

Manx  circulated  offerings  of  this  very  popular  issue  will  exhibit  some  form  of  cleaning,  polishing  or 
whizzing  Pass,  unless  the  price  is  very  right  or  your  objective  is  to  acquire  only  a  representative 
example  of  the  issue.  At  current  levels,  pieces  grading  MS-62  and  higher  are  undervalued.  Lesser 
ratings  should  be  acquired  only  for  the  joy  of  collecting.  Attractive  halves  categorized  as  MS-63  and  MS- 
64  offer  very  good  future  potential.  Reject  the  dull,  dark  or  questionable  offering.  There’s  a  bright 
tomorrow  for  the  alluring  Pan-Pac  rated  MS-644- .  During  the  last  market  high,  our  price  spread  between 
your  MS-63  and  MS-64  specimens  was  over  $1,100,  while  the  MS-64  and  MS-65  variance  was  $4,000. 
It  appears  history  will  not  repeat  itself  in  such  a  robust  fashion  for  the  aforementioned  and  loftier  grades. 
Howbeit,  one  never  should  say  never!  Would  reduce  census  between  20%  and  25%  for  the  MS-63  and 
MS-64  categories. 


Strictly  graded  MS-65  Pan-Pacs  are  certainly  undervalued  at  current  prices.  It’s  a  wonderful  creation  to 
possess.  Pass  on  the  dull,  dark  or  questionable  specimen.  The  May  1989  price  zenith  between  our  MS- 
65  and  MS-66  rating  was  $7,500!  Census  can  be  reduced  between  25%  and  30%  for  this  rating. 
Excellent  future  potential!  For  the  underrated,  loftier  MS-66  ranking,  we  can  expect  a  very  bright 
tomorrow.  Should  one  be  able  to  afford  this  rarer  level,  do  so.  Ditto  the  MS-67  grade.  Tremendous 
possibilities  for  its  owner. 

Beware  of  the  so-called  specimen  strikings.  In  my  opinion,  they  as  well  as  the  so-called  satin  finish 
proofs  are  nothing  more  than  pieces  struck  from  a  new  die— giving  them  somewhat  of  a  different  satiny 
appearance— but  with  some  extra  striking  pressure.  They  do  look  beautiful.  Have  seen  a  few  pieces 
graded  MS-65  and  MS-66.  Don't  go  too  overboard  with  the  legal  tender. 

CURRENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  POTENTIAL 
OF  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  DOLLAR 

Population  Figures 
(NGC  and  PCGS  combined) 

DATE  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65  MS-66 

1915-S  886  983  563  128 

To  date,  six  Pan-Pac  gold  dollars  were  graded  MS-67  (PCGS). 

At  current  levels,  all  grades  of  this  popular  gold  issue  are  undervalued.  Best  potential  lies  in  pieces 
grading  MS-63  and  higher— especially  the  MS-64 4-  specimen.  During  the  last  high,  spread  between  your 
MS-63  and  MS-64  creation  was  over  $1,400,  while  the  MS-64  and  MS-65  variance  was  a  walloping 
$4,500!  Do  not  believe  this  abbreviated  history  will  be  as  impressive  during  the  next  arrival  of  the  bull. 
Would  reduce  population  figures  between  25%  and  30%.  Good  to  very  good  potential  for  the  above- 
mentioned  grades. 

While  population  figures  appear  high,  point  to  remember  is  that  this  gold  commemorative  series  is  very 
VOX  POPULI  or  desired  by  many  collectors. 

In  strict  MS-65  condition,  this  issue  is  underpriced.  Very  good  to  excellent  future  potential  for  eye- 
appealing  strikings.  Pass  on  that  questionable  offering.  The  May  1989  summit  between  our  MS-65  and 
MS-66  rating  was  an  enormous  $19,000!!!  Such  will  be  very  hard  to  duplicate.  However,  never  say 
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never!  Would  reduce  census  between  25%  and  30%. 


Tomorrow  will  be  extremely  bright,  offering  fantastic  possibilities  to  the  fortunate  possessors  of  this  lofty 
MS-66  and  higher  grades.  If  funds  are  available,  make  the  plunge! 

CURRENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  POTENTIAL  OF  THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 
$2-1/2  DOLLAR  OR  QUARTER  EAGLE  GOLD  PIECE 

Population  Figures 
(NGC  and  PCGS  combined) 

DATE  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65  MS-66 

1915-S  305  570  439  88 

To  date,  nine  Pan-Pac  quarter  eagles  were  encapsulated  MS-67. 

At  present  levels,  all  grades  of  this  extremely  popular  and  highly  desired  creation  are  definitely 
undervalued!  Pieces  rated  up  to  MS-64  offer  very  good  to  excellent  future  potential.  Its  May  1989  dollar 
pinnacle  between  the  MS-63  and  MS-64  levels  was  $2,400.  The  MS-64  and  MS-65  difference  was 
approximately  4,500!!!  Census  count  for  the  said  grades  can  be  reduced  between  20%  and  25%.  It  may 
not  be  easy  for  history  to  repeat  itself,  but  it  certainly  will  make  the  attempt. 

In  strict  MS-65  condition,  these  $2-1/2  commemorative  gold  strikings  are  quite  undervalued.  Just  a 
wonderful  addition  to  one’s  collection,  should  funds  be  available.  Last  market  high  between  this  and  our 
MS-66  rating  was  a  gargantuan  $16,000!!!  A  repeat  performance  will  be  difficult.  From  collector, 
dealer  and  personal  experience,  the  $2-1/2  design  sustained  definite  shuttle  service  between  the  sender 
and  grading  services.  Numerous  attempts— after  the  crack  outs— were  made  with  the  hopes  of  the 
upgrade  which  rarely  occurred.  Many  grading  labels  were  destroyed— without  worry  about  future 
population  accuracy— in  the  rush  to  resubmit  the  coins.  Dealers  were  cracking  out  coins  on  the  bourse 
floor  or  in  convention  lavatories  or  in  hotel  rooms  at  1  a.m.  (above  or  next  to  my  room),  etc.  Would 
reduce  population  count  between  30%  and  35%.  Excellent  future  potential  for  the  Pan-Pac  quarter  eagle 
in  this  grade.  Tremendous  possibilities  also  exist  for  this  creation  in  MS-66  condition,  should  one  be 
blessed  to  have  the  available  legal  tender. 

CURRENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  POTENTIAL 
OF  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  QUINTUPLE  EAGLES 

OR  FIFTY  DOLLAR  GOLD  PIECES 

Population  Figures 
(NGC  and  PCGS  Combined) 

DATE  MS-62  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65 

1915-S  ROUND  39  61  54  10 

1915-S  OCT.  85  78  40  8 

To  date,  2  Pan-Pac  Rounds  were  encapsulated  MS-66.  No  Octagonals  were  graded  higher  than  MS-65 
(NGC)! 

Both  well  distributed  issues  are  extremely  popular,  fully  enjoyed  and  treasured  by  most  who  own  them. 
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Personal!)  compare*  them  to  the  rare  and  desired,  naturally  colored  pink,  red,  blue  or  green  fancy 
diamonds  The\  are  the  truffles  and  Beluga  caviar  of  commemorative  coinage,  as  well  as  outstanding 
celebrities  in  our  coin  world. 

Based  on  past  price  history,  the  polished,  whizzed  or  over-cleaned  Five  Eagle  will  offer  its  owner  little 
upside  potential.  At  present  price  levels,  all  grades  of  each  striking  are  quite  undervalued.  In  the  XF-AU 
through  MS-63  categories,  the  Round  $50  Pan-Pac  is  rarer  than  the  Octagonal  production.  Would  reduce 
their  census  count  between  15%  and  20%.  Pieces  rated  higher  are  equally  as  rare.  Population  count 
indicates  otherwise.  Howbeit,  know  of  one  MS-64  Round  that  was  submitted  eight  times  (in  total)  via 
three  different  dealers.  Its  collector-investor  owner  threw  away  seven  of  their  insert  grading  labels — 
which  can  never  officially  be  deleted  from  the  census  and  population  reports! 

The  following  are  bid  prices  for  the  $50  Round,  in  grades  MS-60  through  MS-67,  during  the  May  1989 
market  peak:  $39K,  $48K,  $64K,  $88K,  $140K,  $275K  and  $375K!  For  the  $50  Octagonal:  $30K, 
S38K,  $48K,  $89K,  $135K,  $260K  and  $360K. 

Needless  to  say,  these  strikings  are  wonderful  pieces  to  own  in  the  MS-65  state  and  extremely  rare  in 
better  condition.  (Know  of  one  owner  who  destroyed  three  MS-65  $50  Round  Pan-Pac  grading  labels 
or  inserts.  He  was  furious  that  his  submission  was  not  upgraded.  Real  population  or  census  for  the  issue 
should  be  7  and  not  10.)  Blessed  are  they  who  can  afford  and  procure  during  this  lifetime!  Future 
potential  is  just  tremendous.  History  can  easily  repeat  itself  for  this  issue! 


*  *  * 


COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  QUIZ  ANSWERS 

(from  page  34) 

1-a,  2-d,  3-e,  4-a,  5-b,  6-c,  7-b,  8-c,  9-d,  10-a 

We  hope  you  all  were  100%  in  your  answers! 
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Numismatic  News  (also  applicable  to  Coins  and  Coin  Prices  magazines  and  World  Coin  News) 
has  a  special  offer  to  coin  club  members — available  only  to  new  subscribers ;  take  your  pick  of  a  one- 
year  subscription  for  only  $15!  Please  refer  to  form  below.  Mail  payment  to  Numismatic  News , 
Circulation  Dept.,  700  E.  State  Street,  Iola,  YVI  54990-0001. 


54990-0001  -  715-445-2214 
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HURRY  -  This  offer  expires  n  60  days 
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1. _ 

(  )  Numismatic  News  (  )  World  Com  News  (  )  Coins  magazine  (  )  Com  Prices 
(  )  MasterCard  (  )  VISA  (  )  Check  or  money  order  (please  make  payable  to  the  magazine  ordered- 

Credit  Card  No. _ : _ 

Expires:  Mo.  _ _  Yr. _ 
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2. _ 

(  )  Numismatic  News  (  )  World  Com  News  (  )  Coins  magazine  (  )  Com  Prices 
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I  am  exceptional!)  pleased  to  present  the  following  article,  courtesy  of  Numismatic  News,  Eric 
\on  Klinger  graciously  submitted  text,  photos,  and  Xeroxes  of  reference  materials.  Please  thank  him  the 
next  time  you  see  him  at  a  coin  show  or  drop  him  a  note  at  Krause  Publications.  I’d  appreciate  it! 

NATIONAL  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS 

They  filled  a  gap  between  our  comment  coin  periods 

By  Howard  Turner 


In  the  period  1940-1988  a  way  was  found,  other  than  commemorative  coins,  to  celebrate  historic 
events  and  renowned  people  numismatically  in  the  United  States.  In  these  years  there  were  44  different 
issues  of  National  Commemorative  Medals.  Because  of  differences  in  size  and  metals,  a  complete  set 
consists  of  74  small  medals  and  27  large  medals.  Besides  these,  many  presentation  pieces  were  struck, 
not  available  to  the  public. 

When  a  group  decided  it  wanted  a  commemorative  medal,  there  were  many  guidelines  to  follow. 
First  was  to  get  congressional  representatives  and  senators  to  draft  an  appropriate  bill.  In  the  bill,  all 
pertinent  details  had  to  be  covered:  the  reason  for  the  medals,  the  number  to  be  struck,  the  metals,  size 
and  the  sponsoring  agency.  The  bill  had  to  be  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  be  signed  into  law 
by  the  president. 

After  arrangements  with  the  Mint  were  completed,  the  medals  were  struck  and  delivered  to  the 
sponsoring  organization.  The  medals  were  then  issued  to  the  public,  usually  at  nominal  cost.  The  cost 
of  the  work  done  by  the  U.S.  Mint  and  others  had  to  be  borne  by  the  sponsors  and  paid  for  prior  to 
delivery. 

To  collect  these  medals,  you  had  to  watch  the  general  press  as  well  as  numismatic  periodicals. 
The  sponsors  had  little  in  the  way  of  funds  with  which  to  advertise.  Sometimes  a  few  years  would 
transpire  before  you  became  aware  of  them.  Available  books  listed  only  a  few.  Medal  strikes  ran  the 
gamut  from  100  to  100,000.  Early  issues  were  struck  in  1  'A-  and  1 ‘/2-inch  sizes.  Most  were  struck  in 
1-5/16  inches  for  the  small  and  3  inches  for  the  large. 

Here  are  some  examples:  [Editor’s  Note:  I  have  selected  specific  medals  from  the  information 
given  me  by  Numismatic  News  or  from  back  issues  of  The  Numismatist ,  the  official  publication  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association.  My  choices  are  based  on  medals  that,  I  hope,  will  be  of  interest  to 
Society  members— mainly  because  they  are  tie-ins  to  commemorative-related  subjects  or  are  topics  which 
are  of  general  interest  to  numismatists.] 

No.  1.  Nevada  Silver  Centennial  medal  was  minted  in  1959.  One  thousand  silver  medals  were 
produced,  measuring  1-5/16  inches.  Years  ago,  to  thwart  constant  robberies  of  silver  bars  during 
shipment,  Nevada  mining  interests  hit  upon  the  idea  of  melting  the  bars  into  one  big  ball  that  would  be 
too  large  for  thieves  to  steal  and  transport.  For  production  of  these  medals,  a  Panamint  ball  of  silver  was 
shipped  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
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No.  3.  Pony  Express  Centennial  (1860-1960)  medal  was  minted  in  1960  and  was  designed  b\ 
Frank  Gasparro.  It  was  struck  in  both  .900  fine  silver  and  bronze.  Five  thousand  1-5/16  inch  specimens 
were  issued  in  silver  and  50,000  in  bronze.  There  were  also  3,000  2-1  /4-inch  medals.  The  obverse 
bears  the  legend  on  the  outside  border,  NATIONAF  PONY  EXPRESS  CENTENNIAL  ASSOCIATION 
1860  *  1960.  In  the  center  is  the  famous  Hansen  P.E.  horse  and  rider,  the  symbol  of  the  Pony  Express. 
The  reverse  along  the  outer  border  reads,  RUSSELL— MAJORS— WADDELL  *  UNITED  STATES 
COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL,  the  busts  of  the  three  named  founders  in  the  middle. 


No.  5.  Pony  Express  Termination  Centennial  medals  were  struck  in  1961  in  bronze  and  .900  fine 
silver.  15,000  bronze  and  3,000  silver,  1-5/16  inches,  were  minted.  One  thousand  2- 1 /4-inch  .900  fine 
silver  medals  were  struck  as  presentation  pieces  for  each  of  the  1 ,000  riders  who  participated  in  the 
centennial  rerun  of  the  actual  Pony  Express  route.  One  thousand  2-1 /4-inch,  silver  termination  medals 
were  offered  to  the  general  public  at  $30  each. 

No.  16.  American  Numismatic  Association  medal,  struck  in  1966  for  the  group’s  75th 
anniversary.  The  ANA  set  a  precedent  by  having  the  first  medals  struck  in  3-inch  bronze  (3,000)  for  sale 
to  the  public.  Thirty  were  struck  in  3-inch  silver  for  presentation  to  prominent  numismatists.  One  of 
these  was  later  sold  at  auction  for  $525.  The  obverse  portrays  the  founding  fathers  of  the  ANA.  with 
Dr.  G.  H.  Heath,  founder,  in  the  center.  W.  Jerrems,  first  president,  is  to  the  left;  J.  Hooper,  first  vice 
president,  to  the  right.  Below  the  busts  are  “A.N.A,  —  Chartered  by  Congress  -  1912”  and  the  dates 
1891-1966.  Above,  in  large  letters,  are  the  words  “Diamond  Jubilee.”  The  reverse  has  the  official  ANA 
seal  with  the  symbolic  lamp  of  learning,  the  book  of  ancient  history  in  the  center  and  the  motto  “De 
Profundis”  (out  of  the  depth).  This  is  encircled  by  “American  Numismatic  Association  1891"  and  an 
outer  circle  with  “In  Commemoration  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary.  By  Act  of  Congress  April  16, 
1966.”  Unfortunately,  none  were  struck  in  standard  1-5/ 16-inch  size. 

No.  22.  San  Diego  Bicentennial  Medal  was  designed  by  Kieth  Kaonis.  It  was  struck  in  1-5/ 16- 
inch  and  3-inch  sizes  of  both  silver  and  bronze.  Small  medals  were  produced  in  quantities  ot  36,500 
bronze  and  55,000  silver,  while  the  larger  size  had  a  production  of  29,500  bronze  and  only  1 ,000  silver. 
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1  he  obverse  has  the  superimposed  head  and  bust  of  Governor  Caspar  dePortola  next  to  Father  Junipero 
Serra  Above  their  heads,  the  dates  1769-1969,  and  below,  San  Diego  200th  Anniversary.  Although 
there  is  a  rev  erse  letter  “i”  in  the  word  Diego,  it  is  not  an  error  but  the  intent  of  the  artist  presumably 
for  balance  The  reverse  has  the  California  Tower,  a  landmark  in  San  Diego’s  huge  Balboa  Park, 
dissecting  the  large  lettered  SAN  DIEGO  at  the  top.  On  the  left  is  Explorer  Juan  Cabrillo’s  ship  and  on 
the  right  the  Mission  San  Diego  deAlcala.  Below  the  tower  is  a  covered  wagon  drawn  by  two  mules  with 
a  woman  and  child  inside  and  a  man  with  a  ritle  walking  alongside.  Below  this,  the  words 
ESTABLISHED  1769.  The  Philadelphia  mintmark  is  to  the  right  of  the  wagon. 

No.  29.  Walt  Disney  medal  was  issued  in  1969;  4,000  3-inch  bronze  medals  were  produced. 
Replicas  of  the  gold  medal  presented  to  Walt  Disney’s  widow,  they  were  given  as  tokens  of  appreciation 
to  each  contributor  of  $100  or  more  to  the  California  Institute  of  the  Arts.  The  portrait  of  Disney  on  the 
obverse  was  designed  and  sculpted  by  Blaine  Gibson;  the  likenesses  of  Mickey  Mouse  and  other  famous 
Disney  cartoon  characters  on  the  reverse  were  designed  by  Bob  Moore  and  executed  by  Joe  Kaba. 

No.  30.  Alabama  Sesquicentennial  medal  was  designed  by  John  Schlader,  a  commercial  artist 
of  Birmingham.  The  medals  are  1-5/16  inch  and  were  struck  in  quantities  of  2,500  silver  and  10,000 
bronze.  The  obverse  depicts  portraits  of  Alabama’s  first  Governor,  W.  W.  Bibb,  and  the 
Sesquicentennial  Governor,  Albert  P.  Brewer.  The  precedence  of  such  a  medal  was  established  in  1921 
when  the  Alabama  Centennial  coin  was  struck.  That  coin  was  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  a  living 
person's  portrait  on  a  U.S.  coin.  The  portraits  are  superimposed  over  the  outline  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.  The  legend  above  reads  ALABAMA  SESQUICENTENNIAL  and  below  the  governors’  names 
and  dates  of  office.  The  reverse  shows  large  numerals,  150,  across  the  State  Seal  inside  the  zero.  Above 
is  ALABAMA  and  below  the  dates  1819-1969.  A  border  of  stars  surrounds  the  entire  design.  The 
simplicity  of  the  design  of  this  medal  and  the  excellent  striking  gives  it  a  proof  appearance. 

No.  31.  South  Carolina  Tricentennial  medal,  sculpted  by  well-known  artist  Enrique  Monjo,  was 
struck  in  1970  in  both  bronze  and  silver.  Serially  numbered  3-inch  silver  medals  were  issued  totaling 
300,  along  with  3,000  serially  numbered  1-9/16-inch  silver.  A  3-inch  bronze  version  (serially  numbered) 
was  limited  to  3,000  examples.  Besides  these,  a 
large  quantity  of  1-9/ 16-inch  unnumbered  bronze 
were  produced.  The  obverse  is  an  adaption  of  the 
official  Tricentennial  seal,  representing  the 
governments  which  controlled  South  Carolina 
since  1670.  A  palmetto  tree  (familiar  to  Society 
members  from  the  1936  Columbia.  S.C. 
commemorative)  and  a  female  figure  (representing 
Hope— not  Justice,  as  on  the  coin)  are  shown.  At 
the  lower  left  is  the  seal  of  the  Lords  Proprietors 
to  whom  Charles  II  granted  Carolina.  The 
Palmetto  State  threw  off  proprietary  rule  and 
became  a  royal  colony  of  Great  Britain,  the  seal 
of  which  appears  at  lower  right.  The  Philadelphia 
mintmark  is  at  lower  right.  The  reverse  depicts 
the  approach  of  a  ship  to  the  South  Carolina 
coast,  representing  the  coming  of  the  English  in 
1670  aboard  the  vessel,  Carolina.  The  colonists 

sailed  into  a  fair  harbor  and  up  the  Ashley  River,  where  they  established  the  first  permanent  colony. 
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No,  34.  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  medal  was  designed  and  sculpted  by  Abram  Belskie.  Medals 
were  struck  in  two  sizes,  diameters  of  1-9/16  inch  and  3  inch,  in  both  silver  and  bronze.  They  were  sold 
as  matched  and  numbered  sets;  one  medal  of  each  size  and  metal.  The  large  and  small  silver  could  be 
ordered  separately,  and  1,500  of  each  were  struck  on  the  first  order.  The  striking  of  these  medals 
celebrated  the  dedication  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial,  depicting  the  mounted  figures  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis.  The  obverse  is  in  high  relief  and  is  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  actual  sculpture  of  Stone  Mountain.  The  legend  above  reads  STONE  MOUNTAIN 
and  CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  below.  On  the  banner  below  is  the  date  1970.  The  reverse  shows 
the  legend  DUTY  HONOR  COURAGE  appearing  above  with  UNITY  THROUGH  SACRIFICE  below. 
A  wreath  surrounds  the  monolith  in  the  background  center  with  crossed  flags  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Confederacy  superimposed  in  the  wreath’s  center.  The  “P”  mintmark  is  just  above  the  bottom  of  the 
wreath.  The  sculptor’s  name  ABRAM  BELSKIE  SC.  appears  to  the  left  of  the  date  on  only  the  large 
medals. 


No.  39.  San  Francisco  Cable  Car  Centennial  medal  was  the  first  national  commemorative  medal 
to  be  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  Produced  in  1973  in  .925  silver  and  bronze  in  two  sizes:  1-1/2 
inches  (10,001  each)  in  both  metals;  and  3  inches  (250  bronze  and  550  silver).  Two  gold  medals  were 
reportedly  struck,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  President  Ford  and  the  other  designated  for  permanent 
display  in  the  San  Francisco  archives. 

No.  43.  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  started  a  1977-1978  series  struck  at  the  U.S.  Mint.  The 
society  also  issued  at  least  nine  other  medals,  one  each  year,  through  1973,  but  these  are  not  part  of  this 
series,  as  they  were  struck  by  Medaliic  Art  Co.  Of  the  first  medals  struck  by  the  U.S.  Mint.  1-1/2-inch 
bronze  and  silver  were  in  unlimited  edition.  Three-inch  bronze  and  silver  editions  were  limited  to  2,500 
each.  One  thousand  1-1/2-inch  gold  medals  were  struck,  priced  at  $1,000  each.  Three  themes  are 
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included  on  this  medal: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  Washington’s  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  PA,  December  1777  to 

June  1778. 

(2)  The  courthouse  at  York,  PA,  our  nation’s  capitol  from  September  30,  1777  to  June  27,  1778, 

svhere  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

(3)  The  first  “Stars  and  Stripes”  U.S.  tlag,  adopted  June  14,  1777. 

On  the  obverse,  George  Washington  is  depicted  before  a  camp  fire,  with  13  stars  in  the  upper  background 
and  Valley  Forge  to  the  lower  left.  On  the  reverse,  the  legends  “Articles  of  Confederation,”  “Adoption 
of  the  American  Flag”  encircle  a  rendering  of  the  York  Courthouse,  the  first  U.S.  flag  and  the  dates 
1777-1778. 

I  became  aware  of  the  National  Commemorative  Medals  in  1959  through  an  article  in  Numismatic 
News.  I  gradually  grew  familiar  with  some  medals  dated  before  that.  But  obtaining  some  of  these  was 
a  real  problem,  as  the  sponsors  were  long  since  out  of  business.  Real  detective  work  gradually  would 
turn  up  the  medal  I  needed,  through  advertising  and  letter  writing  to  fellow  numismatists  and  anyone  else 
who  gave  me  a  clue. 

For  some  of  the  medals  I  paid  a  reasonable  premium.  A  few  were  given  to  me.  Gradually  I 
assembled  the  set.  A  sister  of  Mike  Wickstrom,  a  recently  deceased  collector,  donated  his  complete  set 
to  a  coin  organization.  He  had  exhibited  his  set  at  a  convention  in  Atlanta  in  1987.  There  are  many 
others  who  collect  these  medals,  but  I  know  of  only  a  few  complete  sets.  1  had  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  pleasure  out  of  the  search,  and  it  took  me  from  1959  to  1989  to  collect  all  the  medals. 

If  you  want  a  collecting  challenge,  follow  every  lead  you  get  and  watch  the  coin  periodicals, 
especially  the  appropriate  classifications  in  the  classified  ads.  Informative  articles  appear  too.  Join  a 
club;  you'll  find  lots  of  help  there. 

One  warning:  there  are  many  medals  that  were  struck  by  many  private  mints  for  many  groups, 
on  many  occasions.  Those  that  I  have  written  about  are  official  National  Commemorative  Medals,  struck 
by  the  U.S.  Mint.  These  are  also  distinguished  from  “Mint  List  medals”  struck  and  sold  by  the  U.S. 
Mint. 


U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio,  former  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage,  is  a  proponent  of  new  National  Commemorative  Medals.  These  medals  are  special,  he  has 
noted,  in  that  they  can  only  be  authorized  by  Congress  and  the  dies  made  by  the  U.S.  Mint. 

Good  hunting,  everyone! 


National  Commemorative  Medals 

(With  size,  composition  and  number  struck,  where  known.) 

1AA.  Greenwich.  Conn,  tercentennial,  1940;  31mm,  bronze,  25,000. 

IA.  Albany,  N.Y.,  200th  anniversary  “Cradle  of  the  Union,”  1954;  Vh  inches,  silver,  1,250;  Vh  inches, 
bronze,  4,000. 

IB.  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence,  120th  anniversary,  1955;  Battles  of  the  Alamo,  Goliad  and  San 
Jacinto;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  2,000. 
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1C.  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis;  centennial  year,  Brandeis  University,  1956;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze  3,000 

1.  Nevada  silver  centennial,  1959;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  1,000. 

2.  Colorado  Rush  to  the  Rockies,  Air  Force  Academy,  1959;  1-5/16  inches;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  10,000 

3.  Pony  Express  centennial,  1960;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  50,000;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  5,000;  2  %  inches, 
silver,  3,000. 

4.  Kansas  statehood  centennial,  1961,  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  20,000. 

5.  Pony  Express  termination  centennial,  1961;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  15,000;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  3,000; 
214  inches,  silver,  1,000. 

6.  Mobile,  Ala.  250th  anniversary,  1961;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  5,000. 

7.  Century  “21”  Exposition,  1962;  1-5/16  inches,  golden  bronze,  15,000;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  2,000. 

8.  West  Virginia  centennial,  1963;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  20,000;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  6,000. 

9.  Padre  Junipero  Sera  250th  anniversary,  1963;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  82,000;  1-5/16  inches,  silver, 

1 ,000. 

10.  Nevada  statehood  centennial,  1964;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  15,000  (plus  5,000  proofs). 

11.  MacArthur  Memorial  Foundation,  1964;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  10,000. 

12.  St.  Louis  bicentennial,  1964;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  15,000;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  10,000. 

12 A.  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers,  50th  anniversary  of  first  union  health  center,  1964;  3  inches, 
bronze,  2,000, 

13.  Federal  Hall  National  Monument,  1865-1965;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  6,000. 

14.  American  Museum  of  Immigration,  1865-1965;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  6,000. 

15.  Castle  Clinton  National  Monument,  1865-1965;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  6,000. 

16.  American  Numismatic  Association,  75th  anniversary,  1966;  3  inches,  bronze,  3,000. 

17.  Seabees  25th  anniversary,  Civil  Engineers  Corps  100th  anniversary,  1967;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze, 
5,000;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  35,000;  3  inches,  bronze,  750;  3  inches,  silver,  200. 

18.  Federal  Land  Bank,  50th  anniversary,  1967;  3  inches,  bronze,  2,000. 

19.  Alaska  Purchase  centennial,  1967;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  10,000;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  serially 
numbered,  2,500;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  without  serial  number,  7,500. 

20.  Ellis  Island  National  Monument,  1892-1967;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  2,000. 

21.  HemisFair,  San  Antonio  250th  anniversary,  1968;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  15,500;  1-5/16  inches,  silver, 

13,320. 

21A.  U.S.  Diplomatic  Courier  Service,  50th  anniversary,  1968;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  4,000;  1-5/16 
inches,  silver,  1,000. 

22.  San  Diego  bicentennial,  1969;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  54,200;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  55,000;  3  inches, 
bronze,  29,500. 

23.  Transcontinental  Railroad  centennial,  1969;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  1 18,700;  Vh  inches,  bronze,  4,750; 
2'/i  inches,  silver,  3,000. 

24.  Father  Marquette  tercentennial,  1973,  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  4,000. 

25.  Memphis  sesquicentennial,  1969;  1-9/16  inches,  bronze,  40,000;  1-9/16  inches,  silver,  10,000;  1-9/16 
inches,  silver,  marked  M.S.II  (Mint  Strike  II),  4,000. 

26.  Dartmouth  College  bicentennial,  1969;  3  inches,  bronze,  5,000. 

27.  Winston  Churchill  Memorial,  “Iron  Curtain  Speech,”  1969;  1-9/16  inches,  bronze,  8,000;  1-9/16 
inches,  silver,  5,000. 

28.  Wichita,  Kans.  centennial,  1969;  1-9/16  inches,  bronze,  9,000;  1-9/16  inches,  silver,  serially 
numbered,  1,500;  1-9/16  inches,  silver,  no  serial  number,  2,000. 

29.  Walt  Disney,  1969;  3  inches,  bronze,  4,000. 

30.  Alabama  sesquicentennial,  1969;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  10,000;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  2,500. 

31.  South  Carolina  tercentennial,  1970;  1-9/16  inches,  bronze,  200,000;  1-9/16  inches,  silver,  3,000 
(serially  numbered);  3  inches,  bronze,  3,000  (serially  numbered);  3  inches,  silver,  300  (serially  numbered). 

32.  American  Fisheries  Society  centennial,  1970,  1-9/16  inches,  bronze,  1,900;  1-9/16  inches,  silver, 

1,300. 

33.  Ohio  Northern  University  centennial,  1971;  1-9/16  inches,  bronze,  1,000;  1-9/16  inches,  silver,  2,000. 
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34  Stone  Mountain  Memorial,  1970;  1-9/16  inches,  bronze,  750;  1-9/16  inches,  silver,  750;  3  inches, 
bronze,  750;  3  inches,  silver,  750. 

35  Jose  Antonio  Navarro  birth  anniversary,  1971;  1-9/16  inches,  bronze,  1,800;  1-9/16  inches,  silver,  200. 

36.  Roberto  W  alker  Clemente,  1972;  1-5/16  inches,  gold-plated  bronze,  2,000;  3  inches,  bronze,  2,000. 

37.  Frigate  Constellation,  1 75th  anniversary,  1972;  1-5/ 16  inches,  silver,  10,000,3  inches,  bronze,  2,000, 
3  inches,  silver,  100. 

38.  Expo  “74,”  Spokane,  Wash.,  1974,  struck  by  dies  from  U.S.  Mint;  Vh  inches,  bronze;  Vh  inches, 
sil\ er  (1.1  troy  ounces);  2xh  inches,  bronze;  2xh  inches,  silver  (5.5  troy  ounces);  total  750,000  authorized. 

39.  San  Francisco  cable  car  centennial,  1973;  Vh  inches,  bronze,  10,001;  Vh  inches,  silver,  10,001;  3 
inches,  bronze,  250;  3  inches,  silver,  550. 

40.  Jim  Thorpe,  1973;  Vh  inches,  bronze,  4,821;  Vh  inches,  silver,  835;  3  inches,  bronze,  106;  3  inches, 
silver,  110. 

41.  Colorado  statehood  centennial,  1976;  1-5/16  inches,  bronze,  46,000;  1-5/16  inches,  silver,  20,200; 
1-5/16  inches,  24-karat  gold  plated,  5,000;  1-5/16  inches,  gold,  100. 

42.  Charles  Carroll,  Declaration  of  Independence  bicentennial,  1976;  2  inches,  bronze,  2,000. 

43.  U.S.  Capitol  Flistorical  Society,  Valley  Forge,  1977;  Vh  inches,  bronze;  Vh  inches,  silver;  3  inches, 
bronze,  2,500;  3  inches,  silver,  2,500;  1-5/16  inches,  gold. 

44.  America  in  Space,  varying  designs,  1988;  Vh  inches,  bronze,  250,000;  Vh  inches,  .900  tine  silver, 

250,000;  .85  inch,  .900  fine  gold,  250,000. 

*  *  * 


and  now  we  have  a  fine  contribution  regarding  a  wonderful  discovery... 


A  HOARD  OF  BAY  BRIDGE  HALVES  DISCOVERED 


by  David  W.  Lange  (R-1779,  CA) 


With  a  net  mintage  of  more  than  70,000  pieces,  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
Half  Dollar  is  one  of  the  most  readily  available  commemorative  issues  of  the  1930s.  It’s 
reasonable  to  believe  that  coins  of  this  type  may  still  exist  in  roll  quantities.  In  fact,  such  is 
actually  the  case,  as  I  discovered  in  December  of  1992. 

At  that  time,  the  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Numismatic  Society  was  Dr.  Paul  D. 
Holtzman,  who  was  also  active  in  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  located  in  San  Francisco. 
Paul  and  I  are  old  friends,  having  known  each  other  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  as  active 
members  of  the  PCNS.  As  the  only  numismatist  within  the  Academy’s  ranks,  he  had  been  given 
the  task  of  evaluating  its  collection  of  coins  with  an  eye  toward  establishing  its  wholesale  value. 
Since  Paul’s  specialty  is  not  United  States  coins,  he  asked  me  whether  I  would  evaluate  the 
American  portion  of  the  Academy’s  collection.  A  fellow  PCNS  member,  coin  and  antiquities 
dealer,  Mark  W.  Clark,  was  also  drawn  into  this  project  to  appraise  the  foreign  coins,  tokens 
and  other  miscellany.  The  three  of  us  assembled  at  Paul’s  home  one  evening  and,  despite  his 
plying  us  with  numerous  exotic  varieties  of  the  brewer’s  craft,  managed  to  wade  through  the 
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mass  of  randomly  gathered  bits  of  metal. 

To  call  this  assemblage  a  collection  would  be  doing  great  discredit  to  any  true 
numismatist.  In  fact,  the  Academy’s  holdings  of  coins  represented  little  more  than  many  years' 
accumulation  of  seemingly  random  donations,  likely  made  without  any  eye  toward  the  building 
of  a  meaningful  presentation.  So  far  as  was  known,  none  of  these  coins  had  ever  been  included 
in  an  exhibit  by  the  Academy,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  trustees  of  that  institution  viewed  the 
coins  as  nothing  more  than  a  potentially  disposable  asset.  Even  so,  someone  in  its  employ  had 
diligently  prepared  an  inventory  of  the  collection,  complete  to  the  most  minute  detail. 

That  said  person  was  not  a  numismatist  would  be  an  understatement.  Each  entry  was 
made  as  though  he  had  cataloged  some  object,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  hitherto 
unknown.  Let  me  illustrate.  The  collection  included  some  very  recent  and  utterly  worthless 
coins,  such  as  a  1961-D  nickel  in  AU  condition.  I  don’t  recall  the  exact  wording  used  to 
describe  this  specimen,  but  it  went  something  like  this: 

United  States  of  America:  five  cent  piece,  nickel  metal,  front  -  head  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  facing  left,  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  at  left,  LIBERTY  at  right,  date  of 
manufacture  at  lower  right  separated  from  last  by  five-pointed  star,  back  - 
Jefferson’s  home  Monticello  at  center,  name  of  same  below,  E  PLURIBUS 
UNUM  above,  FIVE  CENTS  and  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  below  all, 
small  letter  D  to  nght  of  building,  significance  unknown,  possibly  pertaining  to 
place  of  manufacture. 

Each  such  entry  was  numbered  sequentially  and  fully  described  as  above.  For  the  sake 
of  amusement,  I  could  relate  some  others,  but  you  get  the  idea.  Fortunately,  the  Academy’s 
cataloger  stopped  short  of  painting  an  acquisition  number  in  white  ink  on  the  face  of  the  coin, 
as  one  other  notorious  San  Francisco  museum  is  known  to  have  done  with  its  collection. 

My  task  was  simply  to  examine  each  coin  and  determine  a  reasonable  wholesale  value, 
then  call  it  out  to  Paul,  who  would  write  it  down  next  to  the  catalog  description.  As  I  went 
through  the  several  hundred  coins,  many  were  dismissed  quickly  with  the  simple  cry  of 
“bullion”  or  “spend  it,”  while  still  others  required  some  thought.  There  were  some  pleasant 
surprises,  such  as  a  deeply  toned  1909-S  Lincoln  Cent  which,  to  everyone’s  delight,  turned  out 
to  have  the  designer’s  initials  on  the  back.  I  graded  it  AU  and  assigned  it  a  corresponding 
value.  Since  it  was  the  only  Lincoln  Cent  of  that  period  included  in  this  gathering,  Eve 
speculated  that  it  may  have  been  simply  taken  from  circulation  in  1909  as  an  example  of  the 
popular  new  cent  and  then  deposited  with  the  Academy  for  future  generations  to  admire.  No 
thought  would  have  been  given  by  a  non-numismatist  to  its  potential  rarity,  as  this  variety  was 
simply  the  first  to  enter  circulation  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Another  delight  which  made  the  job  pass  more  quickly  was  the  inclusion  of  two  mint 
fresh  1927  Double  Eagles.  Before  I  had  the  chance  to  examine  these  coins,  there  had  been  some 
speculation  that  they  might  be  examples  of  the  scarce  1927-S  or  even  the  phenomenally  rare 
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142"  D.  Sadly,  what  had  been  interpreted  as  a  mintmark  by  some  was  nothing  more  than  the 
designer's  monogram.  The  two  twenties  bore  no  mintmarks  and  were  simply  nice  BU  specimens 
of  the  common  Philadelphia  striking. 

The  greater  part  of  the  United  States  coins  consisted  of  pieces  ranging  from  face  value 
or  bullion  value  to  those  worth  about  $10-$25.  These  included  some  early  Indian  Head  Cents 
in  the  middle  grades,  a  few  type  coins,  some  common  silver  dollars,  and  the  typical  assortment 
one  finds  of  coins  which  are  no  longer  in  circulation  but  which  have  yet  to  attain  much  value. 
The  most  unusual  discovery  was  of  a  battered  Oak  Tree  Six  Pence  of  Massachusetts.  1  was 
hesitant  to  render  an  opinion,  but  ANACS  ultimately  determined  that  the  coin  was  genuine, 
albeit  quite  ugly. 

Now  to  the  reason  for  writing  this  account.  The  most  gratifying  discovery  in  the  entire 
U.S.  portion  of  the  collection  was  an  original  hoard  of  22  Bay  Bridge  Half  Dollars.  In  calling 
this  group  original,  I  mean  to  say  that  they  all  possessed  varying  degrees  of  similar  toning  and 
therefore  likely  resided  with  one  another  since  the  time  of  striking.  While  the  toning  was  in 
some  instances  unattractive,  the  basic  range  and  pattern  of  coloring  was  the  same.  I  don’t  know 
how  these  w'ere  stored  over  the  years,  as  they  were  individually  wrapped  when  I  examined  them. 
In  contrast,  the  other  coins  were  found  segregated  by  lots  into  a  series  of  plastic  bags.  Again, 
I  believe  that  this  was  done  shortly  before  I  examined  them,  perhaps  by  the  misguided  cataloger. 

The  various  degrees  of  toning,  from  moderate  to  extremely  deep,  made  grading  these 
halves  difficult.  Still,  whatever  their  coloring,  most  exhibited  remarkable  luster.  After  careful 
study,  I  separated  them  into  groups  by  grade.  I  evaluated  them  as  follows: 

MS-60,61,62:  10  pieces 

MS-63:  6  pieces 

MS-64  and  above:  6  pieces 

I’m  a  very  conservative  grader  when  it  comes  to  doing  evaluations,  because  I  don’t  want 
people  to  be  disappointed  with  the  amount  actually  realized  from  a  sale  to  others.  It’s  possible 
that  I  may  have  erred  on  the  side  of  conservatism  with  this  lot.  Despite  their  hidden  luster  and 
their  relative  absence  of  bagmarks,  I  downgraded  many  of  these  coins  to  MS-62  and  lower 
because  of  their  extreme  and  often  unattractive  toning.  One  piece  that  I  graded  MS-60  even 
exhibited  some  signs  of  rust. 

Despite  these  problems,  there  were  six  coins  which  possessed  exceptional  surfaces  and 
pleasing  coloration.  I  was  certain  that  these  merited  the  grade  of  MS-64  at  the  very  least,  and 
I  recommended  that  they  be  submitted  to  a  grading  service  for  encapsulation,  along  with  the 
1909  S  VDB  Cent  and  the  two  Double  Eagles.  It  seemed  that  if  the  Academy  ultimately  chose 
to  sell  off  its  coins,  the  best  chance  of  realizing  the  value  of  these  better  pieces  would  be  with 
certification  of  their  grades. 

My  grading  did  prove  conservative  with  respect  to  the  Bay  Bridge  Halves,  as  the  six 
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came  back  with  grades  of  MS-65  (2)  and  MS-66  (4).  Although  there  were  only  two  pieces  in 
this  group  that  I  considered  attractive  enough  that  I’d  be  willing  to  pay  a  price  commensurate 
with  their  grades,  it’s  apparent  that  the  marketplace  thinks  otherwise.  Some  experts,  notably 
Q.  David  Bowers,  have  likewise  remarked  that  certain  deeply  toned  coins  have  earned  very  high 
grades  despite  their  limited  eye  appeal,  and  I  agree  that  such  coins  may  present  a  risky  purchase. 
It’s  always  preferable  to  trust  one’s  own  instincts  over  whatever  grade  may  be  assigned  by 
others,  and  this  is  particularly  true  when  it’s  not  certain  what  lies  underneath  such  deep  toning. 

To  everyone’s  surprise,  the  1909-S  VDB  Cent  came  back  graded  as  MS-64BN  (brown). 

I  took  another  look  at  it  and  concluded  that  my  first  impression  was  correct,  the  opinion  of 
experts  notwithstanding.  The  coin  was  worth  only  AU  money  in  my  judgment.  The  two  1927 
Double  Eagles  were  each  graded  MS-63,  although  they  looked  to  me  to  be  on  the  high  end  of 
that  grade,  what  some  might  call  PQ  (Premium  Quality). 

All  considerations  of  grading  aside,  the  real  charm  of  the  22  Bay  Bridge  Half  Dollars  is 
that  they  have  apparently  resided  in  each  other’s  company  for  nearly  sixty  years.  The  reason 
for  including  such  a  quantity  in  the  Academy’s  holdings  is  unknown,  although  the  M.  H. 
deYoung  Memorial  Museum,  located  a  few  hundred  yards  across  the  Music  Concourse  from  the 
California  Academy  of  Science  in  San  Francisco’s  Golden  Gate  Park,  is  known  to  possess  the 
very  first  Bay  Bridge  Half  Dollar.  While  this  piece  is  not  presently  located,  its  inclusion  in  that 
museum’s  collection  suggests  that  a  conscious  effort  was  made  in  1936  to  preserve  specimens 
of  this  issue  for  future  generations  of  city  residents  and  visitors.  Sadly,  neither  institution  has 
standing  displays  of  coins,  and  only  the  deYoung  has  even  attempted  to  use  them  in  conjunction 
with  other  exhibits. 

At  present,  the  Academy  has  no  plans  to  dispose  of  its  coins.  The  administrator  who 
initiated  the  inventory  and  evaluation  of  these  items  is  soon  to  retire,  and  it’s  likely  that  the 
whole  matter  will  be  forgotten  until  some  time  of  great  financial  need.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  some  future  administration  will  profit  from  the  work  undertaken  two  years  ago  and 
whether  the  population  of  Bay  Bridge  Halves  in  the  marketplace  will  be  enhanced  by  these  22 

pedigreed  examples. 


*  *  * 


We  now  turn  our  attention  to  our  Society  meeting  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Detroit 
ANA  convention. 

SHEPHERD  ON  COMMEMS  -  DETROIT  ANA  CONVENTION 

by  Charles  D.  Homing  (R-0332,  KY) 

Av>v>*° 

Mr  Larry  Shepherd  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  was  the  speaker  for  the  Society  meeting  at  this  year’s 
ANA  convention  in  Detroit.  As  many  of  you  know,  Larry  is  a  dealer  in  commemorative  coins  operating 
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as  S1MC0  Numismatics,  one  of  the  most  significant  sources  for  high  quality  commems  in  the  country. 

Larry  has  collected  and  sold,  through  Superior  Galleries  in  August  of  1991,  the  finest  collection 
of  commemorative  coins  ever  assembled.  Many  of  the  coins  in  his  collection  were  “finest  known”  and 
commanded  record-breaking  prices  at  the  auction. 

His  lecture  topic,  “The  Most  Commonly  Asked  Questions  About  Commemorative  Coinage,”  is 
a  subject  that  he  obviously  knows  intimately.  Following  is  a  synopsis  of  his  comments  to  our  Society: 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  aspects  of  having  a  table  at  a  coin  show  is  the  opportunity  to  converse 
with  the  collectors  who  visit  my  table.  I  would  like  today  to  review  some  of  the  questions  most 
commonly  asked  of  me.  The  answers,  I  believe,  can  be  most  helpful  to  you,  the  collector,  and  provide 
you  with  information  not  generally  available  from  historical  reference  books. 

The  following  information  is  based  on  my  personal  observations  and  the  experiences  I  have 
gained  in  my  years  as  a  collector/dealer.  I  attend  major  coin  shows  on  the  average  of  every  2-3  weeks, 
looking  at  hundreds  or  thousands  of  commems  depending  on  the  size  of  the  show. 

I  have,  therefore,  been  able  to  observe  some  things  that  would  not  necessarily  be  obvious  to  the 
collector  or  dealer  who  sees  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  coins  on  the  market. 

1)  What  are  the  most  popular  commems  (not  necessarily  the  rarest,  but  the  easiest  to  sell)? 

a)  Oregon  -  Most  striking  design;  by  far  the  most  popular 
with  collectors;  it  has  superior  artistry  and  can  have 
most  attractive  toning. 

b)  Isabella  Quarter  -  My  example,  an  MS-68,  sold  for 
$62,500  at  the  Superior  sale. 

c)  Civil  War  related  commems  -  Antietam,  Lincoln, 

Gettysburg  (MS-68,  finest  known,  which  was  at  his 
table),  Stone  Mountain  and  Grant. 

d)  Bay  Bridge  -  Recently,  more  in  demand. 

e)  Rarer  types  in  lower  grades  (MS-63,64,  65)  -  Alabama, 

Hawaii,  Pan-Pac,  Lafayette,  Sesqui,  Missouri  (both 
varieties). 

2.  What  are  the  rarest  types  in  gem  condition  (Note:  “Gem”  is  defined  as  MS-66  and 
higher)? 

Sesqui  -  the  toughest  of  all  to  find  in  true  gem  condition 

Lafayette 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Hudson 
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Missouri 

BTW 

Hawaii 

Carver-Washington  -  A  common  mistake  collectors  make  in  creating  a  set  is  to  wait  until 
the  end  to  find  the  Carver-Washington(s).  They  are  among  the  most  difficult  to 
locate  in  gem  condition.  For  example,  in  the  PCGS  population  reports  of  the 
144-piece  set,  only  3  dates  within  the  entire  series  have  not  been  graded  higher 
than  MS-65— the  3  D-Mint  Carver-Washingtons,  1952-1954. 

Lexington 

Monroe 

3)  What  are  the  rarest  of  the  non-type  144  dates  in  gem  condition?* 

a)  Arkansas:  1937-S,  1938-P,  1938-S,  1939-P 

b)  Cincinnati:  1936-S 

c)  Grant  with  Star 

d)  BTW:  1947-P,  1947-D,  1950-D 

e)  Carver-Washington:  195 1-P,  1953-P,  1954-P,  1954-S 
and  all  D  mints  (i.e.,  PCGS  has  never  graded  a  Carver- 
Washington  1952-D,  1953-D  or  1954-D  in  MS-66.) 

*Note:  In  today’s  market  rarer  dates  in  a  series  do  not 
carry  much  of  a  premium  over  common  type  dates— a 
good  buying  opportunity! 

4.  What  are  the  rarest  dates  within  a  type  (in  higher  grades)? 

a)  Arkansas:  1937-S,  1939-P,  1938-P,  1938-S 

b)  Boone:  1935-D,  1935/34-S,  1938-P,  1937-S,  1936-D 

c)  Cincinnati:  S-rarest,  D-most  common 

d)  Columbia:  all  are  common 

e)  Oregon:  1934-D,  1933-D,  1926-P,  1928-P 

f)  Rhode  Island:  1936-S 

g)  Texas:  1938-P,  1934-P  (in  MS-67) 

h)  BTW:  1947-D,  1947-P,  1950-D,  1948-P,  1950-P 

i)  Carver-Washington:  All  D  mints,  especially  1952-1954, 

1953-P 


5.  The  most  heavily  bagmarked  coins  within  the  144-piece  series? 

1937-S  Arkansas,  1936-S  Cincinnati,  1933-D  Oregon,  1934-D  Oregon, 
1947-D  BTW,  Carver-Washington  -  all  of  them,  but  especially  the  D 
mints.  (Note:  These  coins  must  be  graded  by  a  different  standard,  or 
few  or  no  gems  would  exist.  The  above  coins  cannot  be  graded  like  a 
York  or  Wisconsin.) 
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It  is  my  belief  that  the  grading  services  are  using  four  different  grading  standards  for  commems. 

1  h i s  is  obviously  very  contusing  to  collectors — and  to  many  dealers. 

A)  Normal  Grading  Standard:  This  standard  would  be  similar  to  the  one  used  in  grading  other 
series,  such  as  Dollars  or  Type  Coins.  Examples  are:  Albany,  Antietam,  Delaware,  Gettysburg, 
Lynchburg,  New  Rochelle,  Texas,  Oregons  (1926-S,  1938-D,  1939-S),  Boones,  1936-D 
Cincinnati,  Elgin,  Robinson. 

B)  A  more  difficult  standard  is  applied  to  coins  that  generally  come  nice:  Norfolk,  1937-D  Oregon, 
Roanoke,  Wisconsin,  York. 

C)  Conversely,  a  slightly  looser  standard  than  normal  is  applied  to  dates  that  generally  do  not  come 
as  nice:  Isabella,  Alabamas,  most  Arkansas  dates,  Columbians,  Hawaii,  Pan-Pac,  Oregon  ( 1926- 
P,  1928-P,  1933-D,  1934-D),  BTW,  Carver-Washington,  1936-P  Cincinnati,  Grant,  Lexington, 
Pilgrims. 

D)  The  fourth  standard,  the  loosest  of  all,  is  applied  to  certain  issues  that  are  virtually  impossible 
to  find  in  true  gem  condition:  Lafayette,  1937-S  Arkansas,  1936-S  Cincinnati,  Missouri,  Monroe, 
Sesqui.  These  coins,  in  the  same  grade,  will  never  look  like  Wisconsins,  Yorks  or  1937-D 
Oregons. 

There  are  other  points  valuable  in  understanding  grading  of  the  commem  series— perhaps  more 
than  any  other  series  in  numismatics. 

EYE  APPEAL  is  the  foremost  attribute  in  evaluating  commems.  They  are  perhaps  appreciated 
more  as  works  of  art  than  any  other  series  of  U.S.  coinage.  My  advice  is  not  to  immediately  pull  out 
a  loupe  to  count  the  marks  on  a  coin.  Evaluate  the  eye  appeal;  then  look  for  the  good  points  rather  than 
the  negatives.  Look  at  the  overall  luster,  remembering  the  grading  standards;  marks  are  important  but 
may  not  be  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  value  of  a  coin. 

If  the  coin  doesn't  have  some  attribute  of  eye  appeal  (luster,  toning,  brilliance,  etc.),  don’t  bother 
looking  with  a  loupe. 

Even  high-grade  coins  (MS-65,  MS-66,  MS-67  and,  yes,  even  MS-68)  will  have  some  marks. 
People  often  make  the  mistake  of  using  marks  as  an  excuse  to  count  down  from  the  grade  on  the  holder 
when  really  you  should  start  counting  down  from  MS-70. 

For  example,  at  a  Long  Beach  show  I  was  shown  an  extremely  nice  slabbed  MS-65  1934-D 
Oregon.  The  coin  was  exceptionally  clean  for  the  date  and  had  unusually  nice  luster.  My  customer 
rejected  it  because  it  had  too  many  marks  (remember  the  grading  standards  and  how  marky  the  1934-D 
is).  I  cracked  the  coin  out  and  received  it  back  as  an  MS-66. 

Also  at  Long  Beach,  an  MS-64  1936-D  Cincinnati  was  shown  to  a  customer.  It  had  a  small  reed 
mark  but  amazing  luster  and  eye  appeal.  The  customer  took  the  coin  to  another  dealer  for  a  second 
opinion,  and  the  coin  was  subsequently  rejected.  I  liked  the  coin  so  well,  I  resubmitted  it,  and  it  now 
resides  in  an  MS-65  holder. 

In  1988,  I  received  a  call  from  a  well-known  collector  who  was  extremely  mark  conscious.  He 
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wanted  an  MS-66  Robinson-Arkansas  with  eye  appeal.  I  spent  1-1/2  years  looking  for  just  the  right  coin 
and  finally  found  one  in  St.  Louis  at  another  dealer’s  table.  With  this  collector  present  at  the  show,  I 
knew  the  coin  was  for  him  and  hurriedly  tracked  him  down.  There  was  a  small  reed  mark  hidden  in  the 
hair,  and  for  this  reason  the  coin  was  rejected.  To  no  avail,  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  the  coin  would 
probably  grade  MS-68  if  not  for  that  mark,  so,  therefore,  he  would  never  get  such  a  beautiful  coin  that 
was  totally  mark  free  for  MS-66  money. 

I  fell  in  love  with  the  coin  and  purchased  it  from  the  dealer.  It  was  in  an  NGC  MS-66  holder. 

I  cracked  it  out  and  submitted  it  to  PCGS.  That  coin  upgraded  to  MS-67  and  was  subsequently  sold  at 
a  several -thousand-doll ar  profit. 

It  is  important  to  learn  to  grade  for  yourself.  The  number  on  the  holder  should  be  used  as  an 
approximation— a  starting  point.  Remember  that  there  are  overgraded  coins  in  the  marketplace;  they 
crowd  inventories  and  are  harder  to  sell. 

You  must  be  knowledgeable.  Marks  and  strike  are  important,  but  EYE  APPEAL  MAKES  THE 
COIN  MARKETABLE. 

In  closing.  I’ll  touch  on  what  I  feel  to  be  the  most  commonly  made  mistake  in  purchasing 
commems.  It  can  lead  to  hard  feelings  and  misunderstandings.  I’ll  use  the  analogy  of  purchasing  an 
automobile. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  to  purchase  a  Mercedes,  don’t  go  to  a  Hyundai  dealer.  Additionally, 
if  you  purchase  a  Mercedes,  don’t  take  it  to  a  Hyundai  dealer  to  find  out  how  much  it’s  worth. 

Therefore,  someone  who  deals  in  all  types  of  coins  and  has  a  few  commems  may  not  know  the 
intricacies  of  the  commem  series— the  four  levels  of  grading  I  previously  mentioned. 

In  addition,  he  would  rarely  pay  a  premium  for  an  extremely  nice  commem,  so  he  more  than 
likely  would  not  be  shown  the  cream  of  the  crop.  Those  specializing  in  commems  recognize  the  rarity 
and  value  of  the  true  gem,  pay  for  it  and  subsequently  charge  a  premium  for  these  coins  to  their 
customers. 

Don’t  purchase  an  MS-66  or  MS-67  gem  from  the  specialist  and  take  it  to  an  unknowledgeable 
dealer  to  get  an  opinion  or  even  worse  to  sell  it.  You  would  never  take  your  Mercedes  to  the  Hyundai 
dealer  for  service  or  to  sell  it,  would  you? 

It  is  extremely  important  to  understand  what  it  is  you,  as  the  collector,  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
If  you  want  the  best,  expect  to  pay  for  it;  but  gain  the  knowledge  and  the  insight  first,  to  avoid  the 
common  mistakes  many  individuals  make  when  purchasing  commems. 


*  *  * 


And  now  we  have  a  superbly  written  article  (which  took  two  months  to  research!)  to  enhance  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful  Civil  War  commems... 
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In  1^37,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  produced  a  commemorative  com  with  the  theme  of  the  Gettysburg  Battle. 
It  you  were  to  ask.  people  what  they  know  about  the  Civil  War,  most  likely,  they  can  tell  you  only  a  few  things. 
Probably  some  things  that  would  be  mentioned  are:  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis  were  the  presidents, 
Grant  and  Lee  were  generals,  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea,  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  and  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln.  Ask  them  about  any  specific  battles,  and  some  people  may  be  able  to  name  a  few  sites,  but  the  one  that 
would  stick  out  in  most  people’s  mind  would  be  Gettysburg.  And  they  would  mention  Gettysburg,  not  because  they 
know  about  the  battle,  but  because  they  know  Lincoln  went  to  a  place  named  Gettysburg  to  give  his  famous  speech, 
and  they  know'  he  gave  the  speech  on  the  site  of  a  battlefield.  They  probably  couldn't  tell  you  who  commanded  the 
Union  army  at  Gettysburg,  that  the  battle  lasted  for  three  days,  why  it  was  fought,  or  even  if  the  battle  was 
significant.  However,  what  most  people  do  know'  is  that  something  important  did  happen  there.  For  this  edition 
of  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  I  will  attempt  to  tell  a  little  about  the  events  leading  to  the  battle,  how  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  some  of  the  things  that  happened  after  the  battle.  It  might  explain  a  little  more  about  why  some  people 
in  1936  thought  this  part  of  American  history  was  important  enough  to  commemorate. 


BEFORE  THE  BATTLE 

The  Civil  War  had  been  raging  for  over  two  years  by  the  time  the  North  and  South  faced  each  other  at 
Gettysburg.  When  the  first  shots  were  fired  at  Fort  Sumpter  in  April  1861,  it  was  believed  that  the  war  would  be 
short  and  relatively  bloodless,  with  the  Union  bringing  its  wayward  child  back  into  the  fold.  But  strong  Southern 
pride  and  the  unrelentless  determination  of  the  North  had  turned  the  war  into  a  prolonged  conflict  that  was  taking 
a  heavy  toll  in  human  lives. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  nearly  all  the  battles  had  been  fought  in  the  South.  The  only  incursion  of 
the  North  prior  to  Gettysburg  occurred  at  Antietam  (Sharpsburg,  Maryland)  in  September  1862.  Despite  the 
hardship  the  South  may  have  endured  by  having  most  of  the  battles  fought  on  her  soil,  Southerners  were  euphoric 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1863.  The  South  had  won  two  major  victories  at  Federicksburg  (December  1862) 
and  Chancellorsville  (May  1863).  In  these  battles,  the  South  was  greatly  outnumbered  on  the  field,  but  through  its 
skilled  leadership,  and  due  to  the  timid  and  cautious  nature  of  the  Northern  command,  they  managed  to  pull  off 
some  stunning  victories.  This  euphoria  helped  set  the  stage  for  Lee's  invasion. 

Historians  have  argued  as  to  what  underlying  goals  Lee  was  hoping  to  achieve  by  invading  the  North.  It 
certainly  appeared  that  any  invasion  would  have  to  be  short,  since  Lee  had  only  a  limited  supply  of  resources,  and 
more  importantly,  a  dwindling  supply  of  manpower  to  draw  from.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  South  wanted 
foreign  recognition  as  a  newly  independent  country.  Perhaps  Lee  hoped  a  decisive  victory  on  Northern  soil  would 
bring  about  this  recognition,  and  the  foreign  aid  that  would  surely  follow.  However,  some  historians  have  pointed 
out  an  important  flaw  of  this  logic.  When  Lee  attacked  at  Antietam,  England  and  France  were  still  skeptical  of  the 
South's  ability  to  win  the  war,  and  didn’t  offer  official  diplomatic  relations.  In  fact,  due  to  the  invasion  at 
Antietam,  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  which  in  turn  caused  England  to  back  off  from  getting 
involved  in  the  Civil  War.  And  France  apparently  wasn’t  about  to  make  any  diplomatic  moves  without  England 
acting  first. 

The  South  also  hoped  for  Northerners  to  pressure  Washington  for  an  end  to  the  war.  Some  Northerners 
were  tiring  of  the  war  and  had  started  a  peace  movement  to  convince  Lincoln  to  end  the  conflict.  Lee  realized  that 
while  the  South  may  not  be  able  to  completely  defeat  the  Union  forces,  perhaps  a  victory  in  the  North  would 
dishearten  the  enemy  into  a  truce,  and  then  the  Confederacy  could  live  in  peace. 

The  Southerners  were  also  concerned  about  Grant's  ongoing  siege  at  Vicksburg.  Towards  the  end  of  May, 
Grant  had  encircled  the  town  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  began  his  siege.  If  Vicksburg  fell,  the  Mississippi 
River  would  be  in  Union  hands,  and  the  South  would  be  divided  in  two.  Lee  felt  that  perhaps  as  news  spread  of 
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his  large  invading  force,  Grant  would  loosen  his  grip  on  Vicksburg,  and  send  troops  and  supplies  to  tight  Lee. 
However,  it  must  be  noted  that  if  Lee  wanted  to  do  this,  he  wouldn't  have  started  his  invasion  so  many  weeks  after 
Grant's  siege  had  begun.  Besides,  it  was  well  known  that  the  North  had  plenty  of  resources  to  fight  Lee  without 
having  to  divert  any  troops  or  supplies  from  Grant. 

A  final  reason  for  Lee  to  invade  the  North,  and  one  that  many  find  plausible,  is  that  the  North  appeared 
to  be  preparing  for  another  attempt  to  capture  Richmond.  Lee  knew  sometime  in  1863  he  would  have  to  fight  the 
Union  forces  to  protect  the  Confederate  capital.  And  since  the  state  of  Virginia  was  becoming  sorely  depleted  of 
her  resources  due  to  supporting  thousands  of  men  in  the  fields,  Lee  felt  it  was  time  to  take  the  offensive.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  North  to  come  and  attack,  he  was  going  to  fight  the  Union  on  its  own  soil,  and  live  off  its 
resources. 


THE  INVASION 

In  early  June  of  1863,  the  Union's  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Joseph 
Hooker,  and  was  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Northern  Virginia.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  which  was  divided  into  three  groups.  Lieutenant  General  James  Longstreet  commanded  the 
I  Corps,  Lieutenant  General  Richard  S.  Ewell  had  the  II  Corps,  and  Lieutenant  General  A.P.  Hill  had  the  III  Corps. 
The  invasion  began  when  Ewell’s  II  Corps  moved  first,  going  north  from  Chester  Gap  to  Winchester  (capturing 
nearly  4,000  prisoners  in  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Federal  division  there),  and  on  to  Sharpsburg.  Meanwhile, 
Longstreet  moved  his  men  north  to  Ashby’s  Gap  and  Snicker’s  Gap,  and  then  waited  in  the  mountain  passes  until 
he  could  see  what  the  Union  army  was  doing. 

Hooker  saw  the  Southern  army  moving  north,  and  asked  Lincoln  for  permission  to  attack  A.P.  Hill's  III 
Corps  which  was  sitting  alone  back  in  Culpeper,  and  then  to  move  against  a  defenseless  Richmond.  But  Lincoln 
told  Hooker  his  objective  was  to  defeat  Lee’s  army,  not  to  capture  Richmond.  So,  Hooker  moved  his  troops  north, 
carefully  keeping  himself  between  Lee's  army  and  Washington. 

A.P.  Hill's  III  Corps  now  moved  north,  bypassing  Longstreet’s  corps,  and  following  Ewell  across  the 
Potomac.  Meanwhile  Lee’s  cavalry  commander,  Jeb  Stuart,  did  his  job  of  shielding  the  Confederate  movement 
north,  and  fending  off  Federal  probes.  Stuart  now  wanted  to  raid  the  Federal  rear.  Lee  gave  Stuart  his  approval, 
but  told  Stuart  that  he  was  to  return  to  the  army  when  Hooker  moved  the  Union  army  north  into  Maryland.  In  those 
days,  the  cavalry  was  usually  the  only  best  source  to  provide  accurate  information  on  the  enemy’s  movement.  Lee 
would  need  Stuart’s  cavalry  to  keep  him  posted  on  the  precise  location  of  the  Union  army  as  he  invaded  the  North. 
On  June  25th,  Stuart  left  with  his  cavalry  to  begin  his  raids  on  the  Federal  rear.  But  it  turned  out  that  Hooker’s 
army  was  already  on  the  move,  and  so  Stuart  had  to  ride  a  wide  circle  east  to  get  around  it.  And  the  farther  east 
he  rode,  the  greater  the  distance  he  put  between  himself  and  Lee’s  army. 

Ewell  moved  farther  north  to  Chambersburg.  There,  Ewell  sent  one  division  under  Major  General  Jubal 
Early  east  to  Gettysburg  while  he  continued  on,  going  north  to  Carlisle.  Early’s  division  met  only  scattered  units 
along  their  eastern  route,  pushing  their  way  through  Gettysburg,  and  on  to  York  and  Wrightsville. 

During  this  time,  Hooker  got  into  a  dispute  with  his  superiors— Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stanton, 
and  the  General  in  Chief  Henry  Halleck— and  threatened  to  resign.  Since  Lincoln  was  unhappy  with  Hooker's 
performance  at  Chancellorsville,  he  called  Hooker’s  bluff,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
Major  General  George  Gordon  Meade. 

Since  Lee  had  not  heard  from  Stuart,  he  assumed  the  Union  was  sitting  inactive  in  its  camps  in  northern 
Virginia.  Stuart’s  orders  were  to  report  in  if  Hooker’s  army  was  on  the  move,  but  Stuart  had  to  go  so  far  east 
around  the  Union  army,  he  was  unable  to  get  back  to  Lee.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Civil  War,  and  at  what  was 
probably  the  most  important  part  of  Lee’s  military  career,  Lee  was  forced  to  move  his  armies  and  make  strategic 
decisions  without  the  ears  and  eyes  of  his  cavalry.  However,  Lee  trusted  in  Jeb  Stuart's  ability  to  relay  vital 
information,  so  Lee  felt  it  was  safe  to  spread  his  three  corps  out  over  a  45-mile  crescent. 

But  on  June  28th,  not  only  did  Lee  learn  of  Meade’s  new  appointment  as  the  commander  of  the  Army  ot 
the  Potomac,  he  found  that  the  Union  army  was  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  it  was  closer  to  the  fragmented  parts 
of  his  army  than  they  were  to  each  other.  He  knew  that  with  his  army  spread  out,  each  part  was  singularly 
vulnerable  to  defeat  at  the  Union  hands.  He  immediately  sent  word  to  his  generals  to  come  and  concentrate  their 
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troops  together,  west  of  Gettysburg.  He  chose  Gettysburg  because  it  was  centrally  located  tor  the  three  corps,  and 

that  all  the  roads  in  the  area  led  to  Gettysburg. 

Meade  didn't  know  where  all  the  parts  of  the  Confederate  army  were,  or  what  their  ob|ective  was  but  he 
correctly  assumed  that  if  he  found  one  part  of  it,  and  started  a  battle,  the  rest  of  Lee’s  army  would  come  running 
So,  he  sent  Brigadier  General  John  Buford  north  to  cut  across  what  appeared  to  be  the  Southern  troops’  line  of 
march,  hoping  Buford  would  encounter  some  Confederate  troops. 

THE  FIRST  DA  Y  -  July  1 ,  1863 

On  June  30th,  Buford’s  cavalry  troops,  riding  in  advance  of  the  main  federal  troops,  entered  Gettysburg 
from  the  south.  There  he  learned  a  large  group  of  Confederate  infantry  troops  was  camped  a  few  miles  west  of 
the  town,  so  he  scouted  the  terrain  to  the  north  and  west  of  town,  and  found  McPherson's  Ridge  would  support  a 
good  defensive  line.  He  set  up  his  cavalry  here,  and  sent  some  men  north  to  check  on  the  reports  of  Confederate 
troops  moving  south  from  Carlisle.  He  then  sent  for  Major  General  John  F.  Reynolds’  infantry  troops,  who  were 
a  short  distance  south  of  Gettysburg,  to  come  immediately  and  man  the  newly  established  defense  line.  Later  that 
afternoon  as  Buford's  cavalry  awaited  Reynolds’  arrival.  Confederate  soldiers  going  to  Gettysburg  in  search  of  shoes 
became  aware  of  the  Union  army's  presence.  They  quickly  sent  word  back  to  Confederate  Major  General  Henry 
Heth,  who  was  leading  a  division  of  A.P.  Hill's  III  Corps  west  of  Gettysburg. 

On  July  1st,  Heth  had  his  men  on  the  road  by  5  a.m.,  intending  to  move  to  Gettysburg  and  push  aside  this 
Union  presence.  He  arrived  by  8  a.m.  and  sent  soldiers  across  Willoughby  Run  and  up  the  ridge.  Casualties  were 
heavy  as  Buford's  men  fought  hard  to  keep  their  position.  (In  this  type  of  fighting,  a  cavalry  was  never  a  match 
to  fight  an  advancing  line  of  infantry  soldiers.)  By  10  a.m.,  Reynolds'  infantry  had  arrived  to  replace  Buford's 
cavalry,  and  they  held  their  ground  against  the  Confederate  assault  from  the  west.  Soon,  another  pressure  line 
developed  from  the  north  as  Major  General  Robert  Rodes’  division  of  Ewell’s  II  Corps  arrived  from  Carlisle,  and 
came  in  at  the  Union  army’s  right  flank.  (Attacking  an  infantry  line’s  flank  means  you  are  attacking  the  line  from 
the  side.  This  is  very  deadly  since  the  line  being  flanked  cannot  effectively  return  the  fire,  and  when  one  shoots 
down  a  long  line  of  soldiers,  he  is  almost  certain  to  hit  someone.) 

Federal  reinforcements  came  just  in  time  from  Major  General  O.  O.  Howard's  XI  Corps.  He  put  some 
men  on  a  reserved  defense  line  on  Cemetery  Hill  south  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  rest  were  placed  north  of  the  town 
to  meet  Rodes'  attack.  The  Union  line  still  was  not  a  strong  defensive  unit,  but  it  was  one  that  could  temporarily 
hold  its  line  if  it  didn’t  get  any  more  Confederate  pressure. 

Lee  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  was  troubled  to  find  the  Union  army  in  Gettysburg.  Since  he  didn’t  have 
his  entire  army  here,  and  wasn’t  sure  of  the  size  of  the  Federal  troops  he  was  facing,  he  was  about  to  call  off  the 
attack.  Just  then.  Major  General  Jubal  Early’s  division  of  Ewell’s  II  Corps  arrived  from  the  east.  The  Federal  right 
flank  was  again  in  danger,  and  beyond  that,  the  Federal  rear  would  be  exposed.  If  Lee  had  planned  the  attack, 
Early’s  position  in  the  east  was  exactly  where  Lee  would  have  wanted  it.  Lee  saw  his  opportunity  and  ordered  his 
troops  to  continue  the  battle. 

The  Union  troops  were  now  overwhelmed,  being  attacked  by  the  Confederates  on  three  sides.  The  Federal 
troops  made  a  hasty  and  confused  retreat  through  the  streets  of  Gettysburg,  and  made  its  way  to  Cemetery  Hill. 
By  this  time.  Major  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock’s  infantry  arrived  and  helped  bring  order  to  the  chaotic  retreat, 
and  firmed  up  the  defense  line  on  Cemetery  Hill.  The  Union  forces  regrouped  their  men  here,  waiting  for  the  rest 
of  the  Union  army  to  arrive  to  Gettysburg,  and  all  the  while,  expecting  Lee’s  army  to  continue  attacking  their  new 
position. 

The  anticipated  Confederate  assault  that  afternoon  never  came.  Lee  had  cautioned  Ewell  to  attack  only  if 
it  were  practicable;  otherwise  Ewell  was  to  wait  until  Longstreet’s  I  Corps  arrived  to  strengthen  Lee's  army. 
Ewell’s  subordinate  officers  didn't  want  to  let  this  opportunity  slip  by,  and  urged  their  commander  to  attack.  But 
Ewell  decided  against  attacking  when  he  learned  Hancock  had  arrived  to  shore  up  the  Union  line  on  Cemetery  Hill. 
People  are  still  arguing  today  that  if  Ewell  had  pressed  on  that  afternoon,  he  could  have  overran  the  disorganized 
Union  soldiers  on  the  hill,  and  lay  stake  to  what  was  to  be  a  strategic  piece  of  land  in  the  next  two  days.  However, 
just  as  the  Union  army  was  in  temporary  shambles,  so  was  the  South's.  During  the  time  that  Ewell  could  have 
started  an  assault,  it  wasn't  feasible.  And  if  his  assault  were  made  later  in  the  day,  the  Federal  troops  were  then 
in  place,  and  could  probably  have  held  their  position. 
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And  so  ended  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  with  the  Union  forces  positioned  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  the 
Confederate  forces  in  the  rolling  hills  north  and  west  of  town.  For  what  it  was  worth,  Gettysburg  was  in 
Confederate  hands.  But  the  Union  army  was  out  to  defeat  Lee’s  army,  not  to  battle  over  a  town 


THE  SECOND  DAY  -  July  2,  1863 

At  dawn  on  July  2nd,  the  two  armies  were  sitting  on  opposite  ridges  overlooking  the  valley  in  between. 
During  the  night,  Longstreet’s  I  Corps  arrived  on  Seminary  Ridge,  raising  the  Confederate  strength  to  50,000  men. 
Lee  now  needed  only  Pickett’s  infantry  and  Stuart’s  cavalry  to  complete  his  army.  Over  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  more 
Union  forces  arrived  during  the  night,  bringing  up  the  Union  strength  to  50,000  men. 

Meade  knew  where  the  Confederate  forces  were  to  his  north,  and  focused  much  of  his  attention  there. 
Longstreet  wanted  to  take  his  troops  south,  circle  around  the  Federal  line,  and  attack  Meade's  rear.  But  without 
Stuart’s  cavalry  supplying  intelligence  data,  Lee  didn't  know  where  all  of  Meade's  army  was,  and  was  afraid  to 
place  Longstreet's  men  in  an  ambush  situation.  Instead,  Lee  decided  the  best  plan  would  be  to  attack  both  of 
Meade’s  flanks  simultaneously.  He  had  Longstreet  move  south,  through  a  valley  on  the  western  side  of  Seminar) 
Ridge,  hidden  from  the  view  of  Union  troops,  and  prepare  to  attack  the  Union's  left  flank  from  the  south.  When 
Longstreet  began  his  attack,  Ewell  was  to  attack  and  take  Cemetery  Hill.  A.  P.  Hill’s  III  Corps  was  placed  between 
the  two,  and  they  were  to  give  a  hand  wherever  needed,  or  if  the  situation  presented  itself,  to  advance  forward 
against  the  Union  line  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 

Supposedly  another  error  made  by  the  Southern  leadership  occurred  here.  It  took  Lee  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning  to  issue  his  orders,  whereas  he  should  have  begun  his  attacks  early  in  the  morning  before  the  Federal 
troops  were  able  to  position  more  of  their  divisions.  And  when  Lee  had  made  up  his  mind,  Longstreet  delayed  in 
carrying  out  the  orders,  hoping  Lee  would  change  his  mind  and  choose  Longstreet's  plan  of  attack  from  the  rear. 
Longstreet  finally  did  get  his  men  moved  to  Lee’s  southern  position,  and  when  they  came  over  Seminary  Ridge, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  Union  troops  under  Major  General  Daniel  Sickles  in  front  of  them.  Meade  had  ordered 
Sickles  to  place  his  troops  on  Little  Round  Top.  But  Sickles  felt  the  slightly  elevated  ground  a  mile  west  was  a 
better  spot,  and  moved  one  division  there,  and  placed  a  second  division  in  a  peach  orchard  and  a  nearby  wheat  field. 
This  poorly  exposed  Union  line  suddenly  became  the  ideal  place  for  a  Confederate  attack.  Just  as  Sickles  was 
positioning  his  men,  Longstreet  began  his  attack,  striking  Sickles  corps  with  an  overwhelming  force.  Sickles 
suddenly  found  himself  being  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once. 

Meade  sent  one  of  Hancock’s  divisions  to  the  rescue,  but  the  Union  soldiers  were  eventually  beaten  back 
from  the  peach  orchard  and  wheat  fields.  General  Sykes’  V  Corps  was  then  sent  into  action.  Confederate  troops 
under  Hood  were  now  in  the  Devil’s  Den  and  moving  toward  Little  Round  Top.  If  they  took  Little  Round  Top, 
Meade’s  entire  defense  line  on  Cemetery  Ridge  would  have  been  in  danger.  Union  Major  General  G.  K.  Warren 
happened  to  come  by  and  saw  Hood’s  men  advancing  towards  Little  Round  Top,  and  immediately  diverted  Sykes' 
men  to  the  hill.  Sykes’  men  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  beat  off  the  Confederate  threat. 

The  Round  Tops  were  now  secured,  but  Cemetery  Ridge  between  the  Round  Tops  to  the  south,  and 
Cemetery  Hill  to  the  north,  became  a  no  man’s  land.  A.  P.  Hill’s  III  Corps  came  into  action  from  the  west,  putting 
a  great  pressure  on  the  Union  line.  At  one  point  of  the  line,  a  group  of  Union  cannons,  fighting  without  any 
infantry  support,  beat  back  a  Confederate  charge.  At  another  place,  a  Confederate  charge  nearly  broke  through  the 
line  until  Hancock  called  in  the  1st  Minnesota  Infantry.  This  outfit  held  their  part  of  the  line,  but  not  before  losing 
over  eighty  percent  of  its  men.  At  another  point,  Hill's  soldiers  seized  a  rank  of  guns,  but  another  regiment  of 
Union  reinforcements  beat  back  this  charge. 

At  the  northern  end,  Ewell’s  men  were  attacking  the  Union’s  right  flank  on  Culp’s  Hill.  However,  troops 
under  General  Slocum’s  XII  Corps  were  well  dug  in  and  turned  back  four  consecutive  Confederate  attacks. 
Whereas  the  Confederates  did  not  capture  the  hill,  their  troops  did  manage  to  gain  the  ground  half  way  up  the  hill, 
promising  to  renew  their  attack  in  the  morning. 

Finally,  between  Culp’s  Hill  and  Cemetery  Hill,  Confederate  General  Jubal  Early’s  troops  attacked  through 
the  gap.  Some  troops  did  break  through  and  overrun  the  Union's  XI  Corps  on  Cemetery  Hill,  but  had  to  retreat 
because  they  had  no  support  and  were  getting  too  close  to  the  Union’s  reserve  forces. 

Darkness  finally  descended  and  the  Union  still  held  Cemetery  Ridge.  Both  sides  had  lost  about  10,000  men 
that  day.  The  Confederates  may  not  have  captured  the  ridge,  but  they  were  closer  at  hand  now,  and  with  a  larger 
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threat  than  they  had  the  day  before.  Lee  may  not  have  successfully  penetrated  the  Union  line,  hut  he  did  come  close 
three  times.  Meade  knew  how  close  it  had  been,  and  called  a  conference  of  his  generals  that  evening  He  polled 
his  generals  whether  to  stay  and  fight,  or  to  retreat.  Meade  had  no  intentions  of  retreating,  and  each  general  voiced 
his  opinion  to  stay  and  fight.  Meade  decided  that  if  Lee  didn't  attack  the  next  day,  then  Meade  would  begin  an 
offensive  attack.  But  Meade  felt  that  since  Lee  had  failed  in  attacking  both  Union  flanks,  he  would  now  concentrate 
his  Confederate  forces  against  the  Union  center.  He  guessed  right. 

Meanwhile,  Lee  could  not  now  retreat  without  admitting  defeat,  so  he  was  compelled  to  make  one  more 
major  attack.  Pickett’s  men  had  arrived  giving  him  the  strength  for  one  more  blow,  and  if  Ewell’s  troops  renewed 
their  attack  on  Culp’s  Hill,  there  was  still  a  chance  that  Lee  could  get  his  victory. 


THE  THIRD  DAY  -  July  3,  1863 

During  the  evening  and  night  of  July  2nd,  more  reinforcements  arrived  tor  both  sides,  bringing  up  their 
totals  to  equal  what  they  had  at  the  start  of  the  battle.  Pickett’s  division  and  Stuart  s  cavalry  had  tinaliy  arrived 
during  the  evening  hours.  For  a  rare  moment,  Lee  let  his  anger  flare  at  Stuart  tor  his  glaring  absence  ot  the  past 
week.  Lee  then  made  his  plans  to  use  Pickett’s  fresh  troops  as  the  mam  force  to  attack  the  Union  center.  On  the 
Union  side,  Sedgwick's  corps  (the  army’s  largest  corps)  arrived  during  the  night.  Despite  Meade’s  guess  that  Lee 
would  attack  the  Union  center,  he  placed  Sedgwick’s  men  on  his  left  flank  near  the  Round  Tops. 

The  first  action  of  the  day  did  not  come  from  Lee’s  planned  center  attack,  but  from  the  Union's  General 
Slocum  on  Culp’s  Hill.  It  had  been  decided  that  it  was  too  risky  to  have  Confederate  forces  halfway  up  the  hill, 
threatening  the  Union’s  right  flank  and  rear.  So,  at  4  a.m.,  Slocum  began  an  attack  that  went  back  and  forth  until 
10:30  a.m.,  when  the  Confederates  were  finally  forced  to  retreat. 

Lee’s  plans  were  for  Pickett  to  attack  the  center  of  the  Federal  line  with  a  force  of  12,000-15,000  men, 
preceded  by  an  artillery  barrage  from  140  Confederate  cannons.  At  1  p.m.  the  intense  bombardment  began,  and 
the  Union’s  big  guns  returned  fire.  This  cannonade  literally  shook  the  earth  for  1  to  2  hours  (reports  vary  on  the 
length  of  time  this  lasted),  filling  the  valley  with  a  heavy  gray  smoke.  At  approximately  2  p.m.,  the  Federal  guns 
began  to  slack  off  to  delude  the  Confederates  into  believing  that  they  were  put  out  of  action.  This  ruse  seemed  to 
have  worked,  and  soon  both  sides  fell  quiet. 

At  3  p.m.,  the  Confederate  infantry  stepped  out  of  the  woods  on  Seminary  Ridge  to  prepare  tor  their 
assault.  For  Pickett’s  charge,  the  Confederates  had  put  together  11  bngades,  consisting  of  the  colors  of  42 
regiments.  Within  an  hour,  30  of  these  flags  would  be  in  Union  hands.  Lee  pointed  out  to  Pickett  a  “little  clump 
of  trees”  in  the  center  of  the  Federal  line,  and  this  was  to  be  his  objective.  Thus  began  what  is  known  as  “Pickett's 
charge,”  a  term  synonymous  with  bravery. 

Pickett’s  infantry  marched  a  little  over  a  half  mile  to  cross  the  valley,  marching  towards  the  Union  lines 
as  if  in  parade  formation.  As  they  advanced,  enfilading  artillery  fire  from  Cemetery  Hill  and  Little  Round  Top  hit 
their  flanks.  When  they  reached  Emmitsburg  Road,  the  Federal  batteries  on  Cemetery  Ridge  open  fired,  blasting 
huge  holes  in  their  lines.  And  as  they  came  in  even  closer,  officers  and  color  bearers  got  special  attention  from 
the  Federal  infantry  positioned  behind  the  stone  wall  that  ran  in  front  of  the  clump  ot  trees.  That  any  ot  then 
attacking  troops  had  made  it  to  the  Federal  line  was  an  amazing  feat  by  itself.  But  on  they  came. 

With  a  desperate  yell,  the  Rebels  charged  the  wall.  Brigadier  General  Lewis  Armistead,  bravely  displaying 
his  hat  on  his  sword  to  lead  his  300  men,  charged  and  reached  the  Federal  gun  battery  of  Colonel  Alonzo  Cushing, 
before  falling  mortally  wounded.  Some  troops  were  able  to  momentarily  break  the  Union  line,  but  with  no  other 
support  behind  them,  they  were  forced  to  pull  back.  Elsewhere  along  the  battle  line,  the  Union  forces  were  able 
to  maintain  their  positions.  Then  as  quickly  as  it  had  all  began,  the  attack  was  over.  Ot  the  men  sent  across  the 
valley,  only  7,500  returned.  And  of  the  5,000  brave  men  of  Pickett’s  division,  only  800  reported  for  duty  the  next 
morning.  It  had  turned  into  a  bloody  loss  for  Lee. 

Lee  met  his  men  on  their  retreat  to  rally  them  for  an  expected  counterattack  from  Meade  s  forces.  As  he 
looked  upon  his  defeated  soldiers,  and  the  carnage  that  laid  beyond  them,  he  simply  told  his  soldiers.  It  is  all  my 
fault.”  Over  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  Meade  observed  the  retreating  Confederate  soldiers  and  saw  his  victory.  Meade 
removed  his  hat  to  cheer,  but  then  thought  better  of  it,  and  quietly  said,  “Thank  God.  Meade  did  not  start  a 
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counterattack  as  Lee  had  expected.  Instead,  Meade  was  satisfied  tor  the  time  being  with  the  victory  that  he  had 
won. 

And  so  the  next  day,  July  4th,  as  the  two  armies  watched  each  other  across  the  blood-soaked  valley,  it 
began  to  rain.  The  battle  was  now  over,  and  Lee  began  his  slow  retreat  to  Virginia.  Estimates  vary  on  the  number 
of  casualties,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  both  sides  each  lost  approximately  25,000  to  30,000  men  during  the 

three-day  battle. 


THE  AFTERMATH 

On  July  4th,  Confederate  soldiers  were  still  to  be  seen  on  Seminary  Ridge,  so  Meade  was  uncertain  if  the 
battle  was  really  over.  However,  Lee  had  enough,  losing  too  many  men  and  his  supplies  were  running  low.  A  line 
of  soldiers  were  left  on  Seminary  Ridge  to  protect  the  rear  as  Lee  began  his  retreat.  A  wagon  train  17  miles  long 
began  the  slow  ride  home,  carrying  its  load  of  wounded  soldiers,  with  orders  not  to  stop  tor  any  reason.  The 
wounded  would  have  to  wait  until  they  reached  Virginia  before  they  would  get  any  medical  attention. 

As  Meade  saw  more  and  more  signs  of  retreat,  he  cautiously  followed,  not  being  in  any  hurry  to  start  the 
action  again.  Meade  knew  the  battle  had  been  hard  on  his  army.  A  count  showed  he  had  51,000  men  available, 
38,000  less  than  what  he  had  at  the  start  of  the  battle.  From  the  beginning,  he  was  given  the  idea  that  Lee's  army 
was  much  larger  than  his,  so  he  was  cautious  in  his  pursuit.  He  ignored  the  signs  that  showed  the  enemy  had  been 
beaten  badly. 

Meade  followed  Lee  south,  and  Lee’s  army  eventually  reached  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  river 
was  too  high  to  ford,  and  since  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed  earlier,  Lee  was  trapped.  Meade  saw  that  he  now 
had  a  chance  to  finish  off  Lee,  but  being  a  cautious  man  who  hadn’t  made  any  mistakes  at  Gettysburg,  he  saw  it 
only  as  a  chance.  On  July  13th,  Meade  conferred  with  his  officers,  and  the  commanders  were  against  attacking 
Lee.  On  the  14th,  Meade  now  decided  he  would  attack,  and  conferred  with  his  officers  to  make  his  plan  of  attack. 
However,  it  was  now  too  late.  The  river  level  had  come  down,  and  Lee  had  gone  across  into  Virginia,  leaving 
behind  a  few  troops  to  protect  the  rear  and  battle  with  Meade.  Lincoln  was  unhappy  with  how  the  situation  had 
turned  out  at  the  Potomac.  Lincoln  viewed  Lee’s  invasion  of  the  North  as  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  North  to 
decimate  Lee's  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  With  Vicksburg  gone  and  the  South  now  divided  into  two  with  its  back 
door  open,  Lincoln  felt  a  decisive  defeat  over  Lee  could  quickly  end  the  war.  When  Meade  was  told  of  Lincoln’s 
displeasure,  Meade’s  temper  flared,  and  he  said  he  would  like  to  be  relieved  of  his  command.  But  Lincoln 
swallowed  his  frustrations,  and  told  Meade  he  was  grateful  with  what  had  been  won.  It  might  not  have  been  the 
victory  Lincoln  wanted,  but  it  was  still  a  victory.  And  whereas  the  North  could  still  end  up  losing  the  war,  it  would 
not  be  an  outright  defeat.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  courage  and  endurance  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  regular  foot  soldiers  knew  how  badly  the  Confederates  had  been  beaten  at  Gettysburg.  As  they  walked 
through  the  fields  after  the  battle,  they  saw  men  piled  on  top  of  each  other— the  fields  were  full  of  dead  men, 
horses,  broken  cannons,  and  mutilated  bodies.  The  odor  of  decay  was  heavy  in  the  air.  Everywhere  to  be  seen 
were  the  blackened  bodies  of  men,  some  having  lain  dead  for  four  days  since  the  start  of  the  battle.  The  roads  were 
littered  with  dead  bodies,  half  buried  as  rains  washed  away  their  dirt  covers.  It  became  a  big  job  to  clear  the  fields 
of  the  dead  and  wounded  soldiers.  Hundreds  of  men  ended  up  being  buried  as  unknown.  In  some  instances,  men 
were  laid  side  by  side  in  long  trenches,  with  only  a  marker  indicating  how  many  men  were  buried  in  the  trench. 
And  in  some  places  graves  were  not  even  dug,  just  dirt  shoveled  over  the  bodies. 

It  was  rough  for  the  wounded.  Field  hospitals  were  set  up  on  the  low  ground  by  Baltimore  Pike,  near  Rock 
Creek,  an  area  that  flooded  during  the  heavy  rains,  causing  many  wounded  men  on  the  ground  to  drown.  Stuart's 
cavalry  had  destroyed  the  railroad  during  his  roundabout  trip,  so  for  a  few  days  no  trams  could  get  in  to  help  ship 
out  the  wounded.  Instead,  the  wounded  lay  where  they  dropped,  unsheltered  on  the  bare  ground,  and  their  only 
source  of  nourishment  being  what  they  had  carried  with  them  in  their  packs. 

Gettysburg  with  its  population  of  2,000  was  now  presented  with  22,000  wounded  men  lying  everywhere, 
indoors  and  out  for  miles  around.  When  the  Union  army  moved  south  after  Lee's  army,  it  took  the  majority  of  its 
doctors  and  medical  supplies  with  it,  leaving  only  a  few  behind  to  tend  to  the  wounded.  Doctors  had  to  make  hasty 
inspections  to  sort  out  the  wounded,  helping  those  deemed  as  possible  survivors  and  turning  away  those  who  would 
probably  die.  For  an  entire  week,  doctors  worked  at  long  tables  from  dawn  to  dusk,  cutting  oft  arms  and  legs, 
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tilling  up  the  army  wagons  which  quickly  took  away  their  full  loads,  dumped  them,  and  returned  for  more. 

Across  the  northeast,  appeals  went  out  for  help— money,  food,  medical  supplies,  and  females  to  nurse  the 
wounded  Females  too  young  or  pretty  were  turned  away,  as  the  work  was  not  considered  suitable  for  them.  Five 
da\s  after  the  battle  had  ended,  the  wounded  were  still  being  picked  up  from  the  Fields.  And  as  the  men  recovered, 
the\  were  sent  off  to  regular  hospitals  in  the  larger  cities.  The  trains  were  soon  running  again,  and  in  three  weeks, 
16,000  men  had  been  sent  off. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Pennsylvanian  governor  visited  the  site,  and  set  into  motion  for  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  the  dead.  Pennsylvania  purchased  seventeen  acres  on  Cemetery  Hill  to  properly  bury  the  soldiers. 
All  the  governors  of  the  Northern  states  were  invited  to  help  in  the  costs,  dividing  the  cemetery  into  sections  by 
each  state.  The  bodies  were  then  moved  up  to  the  hill,  burying  soldiers  into  their  state's  section  of  the  cemetery. 
Edward  Everett,  the  famous  orator  of  the  day,  was  invited  to  come  to  Gettysburg  and  give  a  speech  at  the 
cemetery’s  dedication,  set  for  October  23rd.  But  October  23rd  was  too  early  for  Everett  to  prepare  his  oration, 
so  the  date  was  moved  back  to  November  19th.  General  Meade  was  also  invited  to  attend,  but  he  sent  his  regrets 
saying  he  was  too  busy  with  military  affairs  in  Virginia.  As  an  afterthought,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sent  an 
invitation  on  November  2nd,  to  see  if  he  could  come  and  honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence,  and  perhaps  say 
a  few  words  after  Everett’s  speech. 

On  November  19th,  Gettysburg  was  again  filled  with  troops,  along  with  bands,  a  parade  through  town,  and 
special  trams  bringing  their  distinguished  guests.  Thousands  came  to  attend  the  dedication,  to  hear  the  famous 
orator  speak,  and  politely  applauded  him  when  he  finished.  Lincoln  then  came  to  the  podium,  and  gave  his  short 
speech,  which  later  became  known  as  the  Gettysburg  Address.  After  his  speech,  which  was  only  a  few  minutes 
long,  he  received  only  a  spattering  of  applause;  some  say  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  silence  against  Lincoln,  but 
others  say  the  audience  had  grown  weary  from  listening  to  Everett's  lengthy  oration.  Lincoln’s  speech  was  short, 
and  the  people  may  not  have  appreciated  it  that  day,  but  as  the  days  went  by,  the  important  significance  of  speech 
grew,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  famous  speeches  in  American  history. 

And  so  ended  the  events  of  Gettysburg.  The  battle  didn't  end  the  war,  and  the  war  continued  on  for 
another  two  years.  But  Pickett’s  charge  is  considered  the  high-water  mark  for  the  Confederacy — all  its  hopes  went 
down  bravely,  but  brutally,  in  that  blood-soaked  valley.  The  six  months  of  Southern  euphoria  had  suddenly  been 
shattered.  Grant’s  48-day  siege  of  Vicksburg  ended  on  July  3rd,  when  starv  ing  Confederate  soldiers  marched  out 
of  the  city  and  stacked  their  guns  in  surrender.  And  in  the  east,  Lee's  seemingly  invincible  army  had  been  defeated 
at  Gettysburg. 


THE  COIN 

In  1936,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Commission  was  planning  the  Blue  and  Gray  Reunion  to  be  held  July  1-3, 
1938,  which  was  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  battle.  They  came  up  with  the  idea  of  having  some  commemorative 
coins  minted  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  celebration.  Congress  went  along  with  the  idea,  and  authorized  the  coin 
in  the  Act  of  June  16,  1936.  The  Act  called  for  a  maximum  mintage  of  50,000  pieces  to  be  of  one  design  and  to 
be  from  one  mint. 

In  1937,  the  commission  hired  Frank  Vittor,  an  artist  from  Pittsburgh,  to  do  the  design  work.  His  obverse 
design  portrays  a  Union  soldier  and  a  Confederate  soldier  side  by  side.  The  reverse  has  a  double-bladed  fasces 
separating  the  battle  shields  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies.  The  dates  shown  are  1863-1938,  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  battle.  He  had  the  designs  completed  in  March,  and  later  made  a  few  minor  design  changes. 
In  June  1937,  50,000  pieces  were  minted,  with  an  additional  28  being  made  for  assay  purposes.  No  proofs  are 
known  to  exist.  The  coin  is  similar  to  the  Delaware  commemorative;  it  was  dated  1936,  minted  in  1937,  for  an 
anniversary  celebration  which  was  to  be  held  in  1938. 

The  Commission  wanted  to  get  all  three  mints  in  the  act,  hoping  for  a  mintage  of  20,000  from  Philadelphia, 
15,000  from  Denver,  and  15,000  from  San  Francisco.  They  even  had  people  ordering  three  coin  sets  under  the 
guise  that  all  three  mints  would  produce  the  coins.  When  the  commission  finally  conceded  they  weren't  going  to 
be  allowed  to  have  all  three  mints  involved,  they  mailed  out  notices  to  people  who  had  already  ordered,  telling  them 
that  they  would  be  given  refunds  if  they  didn't  want  three  specimens  from  the  Philadelphia  mint. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Commission  sold  the  coins  for  $1.65  before  and  during  the  reunion.  After  the 
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reunion,  the  remaining  unsold  pieces  were  turned  over  to  the  American  Legion  of  Pennsylvania  to  he  sold.  The 
Legion  raised  the  price  to  $2.65  each,  hoping  to  give  the  illusion  that  the  coins  were  rare  and  would  he  a  good 
investment.  23,100  unsold  pieces  were  later  returned  to  the  mint  and  melted,  leaving  a  net  mintage  of  26,900. 

The  Blue  and  Gray  Reunion  did  take  place  as  planned,  being  held  July  1-3,  1938.  Thousands  of  people 
attended,  parking  their  cars  for  miles  around.  Surviving  members  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  came 
together,  camped  out  in  tents,  and  exchanged  stories  of  the  Civil  War.  President  Roosevelt  came  and  dedicated  the 
Eternal  Light  Peace  Memorial  with  a  perpetual  flame.  There  was  even  an  actor  who  portrayed  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  recited  the  Gettysburg  Address  from  a  platform  that  was  located  at  the  same  site  the  original  speech  had  been 
delivered. 

Finally,  to  close  out  this  article,  I  thought  I'd  reprint  the  Gettysburg  Address  for  those  of  you  who  have 
never  read  it,  and  for  those  of  you  who’d  like  to  read  it  again. 

“Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nations  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense, 
we  cannot  dedicate  -  we  cannot  consecrate  -  we  cannot  hallow  -  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  -  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  -  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  -  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  -  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.”  Abraham  Lincoln 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING: 

A  Battlefield  Atlas  of  the  Civil  War  by  Craig  L.  Symonds 
Bruce  Cotton’s  Civil  War  by  Bruce  Catton 

Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States :  A  Complete  Encyclopedia  by  Q.  David  Bowers 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  Civil  War  by  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  B.  Mitchell 

The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  and  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1989  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and 
Walter  Breen 

Gettysburg:  The  Final  Fury  by  Bruce  Catton 

*  *  * 


Our  new  vice  president  graciously  made  another  contribution  to  this  issue  of  our  journal 
and  encourages  other  members  to  submit  articles  as  well. 
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COMMEMORATIVE  COINS  THAT  MISSED  THE  MARK 


by  James  J.  Dooley  (R-1809,  CA) 


The  controversy  surrounding  the  ANA’s  involvement  in  the  Bill  of  Rights-Madison  half 
dollar  “Freedom  Pack"  counterstamped  coins  prompted  me  to  study  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  that  program  and  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  half  dollar  counterstamps 
created  as  part  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Confederate  Memorial  Association's  “Harvest  Campaign.” 
One  by-product  of  my  research  was  a  greater  interest  in  our  other  commemorative  coins 
exhibiting  incuse  symbols— the  1921  Missouri  2*4  and  Alabama  2X2  half  dollars  and  the  1922 
Grant  with  Star  half  dollars  and  gold  dollars. 

Of  course,  the  incuse  marks  exhibited  by  many  Missouri,  Alabama,  and  Grant  coins  are 
very  different  from  both  the  Stone  Mountain  and  Madison  counterstamps  in  that:  1)  they  were 
created  by  the  U.S.  Mint;  2)  they  were  imparted  directly  to  the  coins  during  striking  by  the 
coinage  die;  and  3)  in  the  case  of  Missouri  and  Alabama  coins,  they  dealt  with  imagery  symbolic 
of  the  events  being  commemorated.  However,  the  study  of  how  the  marks  were  conceived,  and 
how  they  were  ultimately  used  to  merely  sell  product,  provides  another  fascinating  lesson  on 
how  even  the  best  ideas  are  often  perverted  for  greedy  ends  when  they  involve  U.S. 
commemorative  coins. 

On  March  4,  1921 ,  Congress  authorized  a  half-dollar  coin  to  commemorate  the  centennial 
of  the  state  of  Missouri.  While  not  the  first  statehood  centennial  issue,  it  must  have  been  the 
first  to  benefit  from  the  ingenuity  of  a  coin  collector.  How  else  could  one  explain  the  innovative 
idea  offered  by  James  Montgomery,  chairperson  of  the  Missouri  Centennial  Exposition,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  chairperson  Charles  Moore: 

“...I  desire  to  make  the  following  suggestion,  that  the  star  with  the  figures 
‘24’  be  shown  on  five  thousand  of  the  coins.  To  do  this  the  star  and  figures 
would  have  to  be  raised  on  the  die  and  after  five  thousand  coins  were  struck,  the 
star  and  figures  could  be  cut  off  and  the  balance  of  the  coins  would  be  without 
the  star  and  figures.  This  would  enable  us  to  sell  the  five  thousand  for  a 
sufficient  profit  to  pay  the  expense  of  model  and  die,  which  you  price  at 
$1,750....” 

The  suggested  incuse  design  element,  to  be  included  on  only  a  limited  number  of  coins, 
would  signify  that  Missouri  is  the  24th  state  of  the  Union.  Considering  Mr.  Montgomery’s  idea 
carefully,  I  would  propose  that  his  motivation  was  not  merely  to  sell  more  coins.  Mr.  Moore’s 
wish,  rather,  was  to  sell  the  five  thousand  coins  exhibiting  the  “star  and  figures”  at  a  premium 
over  the  rest  of  the  coins  to  pay  the  expenses  of  model  and  die  preparation.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Montgomery  thought  that  the  special  coins  would  provide  the  purchaser  with  something 
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worthwhile,  whereas  they  would  not  represent  dates  and  mint  marks  that  coin  collectors  would 
feel  compelled  to  acquire  to  have  a  complete  set. 

As  it  happened,  both  varieties  were  priced  at  one  dollar  each.  The  unmarked  coins  were 
sold  in  August  1921  at  the  Missouri  Centennial  Exposition  and  State  Fair.  When  sales  of  the 
unmarked  variety  began  to  dry  up,  the  Sedalia  Trust  Company  marketed  the  2*4  variety.  (The 
actual  number  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  Alabama,  specially  marked  coins  minted  is  in  dispute;  it 
is  possible  that  total  number  of  coins  minted  of  each  commemorative  is  evenly  split  between 
marked  and  unmarked  coins.)  Thus,  by  marketing  the  marked  coins  only  after  the  demand  for 
the  unmarked  coins  was  satiated,  Mr.  Montgomery’s  original  idea  was  altered  to  increase  total 
sales. 


None  other  than  sculptor  and  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  member  James  Earl  Fraser, 
designer  of  the  Buffalo  Nickel,  also  considered  Mr.  Montgomery’s  idea  worthwhile.  As  the 
mint  was  preparing  to  strike  the  half-dollar  coin  commemorating  the  statehood  centennial  of 
Alabama,  he  stated  to  H.P.  Caemmerer,  secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  in  a  letter 
dated  September  6,  1921: 

“...It  occurs  to  me  that  information  should  be  given  to  the  Alabama  Commission 
in  charge  of  the  Centennial  fifty-cent  piece  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Missouri 
Centennial  coin  was  marked  with  a  special  mark,  and  five  thousand  struck  and 
sold  at  a  premium.  This  might  aid  them  in  carrying  out  their  project  for  the  coin. 

“I  think  that  all  states,  wishing  to  do  a  centennial  coin,  ought  to  have  this 
information...” 

Mr.  Fraser’s  remarks  indicate  his  agreement  with  James  Montgomery  that  the  coins 
should  be  limited  editions,  and  that  they  should  be  sold  at  a  premium  to  help  defray  the  projects’ 
costs.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Fraser  would  limit  the  “special  mark”  to  state  centennial 
issues.  Unfortunately,  the  commission  preparing  for  the  sale  of  the  Alabama  coins  was  fully 
aware  of  the  “special”  Missouri  coins,  and  was  already  laying  plans  to  use  this  type  of  coin  as 
a  sales  gimmick.  The  sales  tactics  of  the  Missouri  commission  were  apparently  well  known  to 
the  Alabama  people,  because  their  sales  procedures  were  virtually  identical  to  those  used  for  the 
Missouri  coins:  The  unmarked  coins  were  sold  first,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  2X2  coins;  both 
varieties  were  priced  at  one  dollar.  If,  indeed,  the  total  number  of  coins  minted  for  each  of  the 
Missouri  and  Alabama  programs  is  evenly  split  between  marked  and  unmarked  coins,  the 
commissions  may  have  felt  they  could  count  on  the  same  purchasers  of  the  unmarked  coins  to 
shell  out  their  valuable,  pre-inflation-era  money  for  the  marked  coins. 

Coin  collectors  apparently  did  not  strenuously  object  to  the  Missouri  and  Alabama  special 
editions,  and  may  have  even  appreciated  the  variety  they  provided.  After  all,  the 
commemorative  series  at  the  time  was  relatively  new,  and  didn’t  comprise  many  coins.  The 
“special  marks”  were  meaningful,  and  interesting  in  that  they  were  incuse.  Numismatists 
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certainU  did  mind,  however,  the  limited  editions  created  for  the  Grant  Memorial  issues,  and 
through  their  complaints  sealed  the  fate  of  “specially  marked”  commemorative  coins. 

The  Grant  with  Star  half  dollar  and  gold  dollar,  though  very  popular  with  collectors 
today,  immediately  met  with  adverse  criticism  at  the  time  of  issue.  As  far  as  coin  collectors 
were  concerned,  the  Star  might  as  well  have  been  a  Dollar  Sign,  in  that  it  was  conceived  merely 
as  a  way  to  separate  them  from  their  money.  (Today,  we  can  see  that  their  criticisms  were 
prescient,  for  we  know  that  the  “community  buildings”  and  a  highway  to  be  built  with  the 
proceeds  from  the  Grant  gold  and  silver  coins  were  never  constructed.)  In  any  case,  the 
negative  reaction  to  the  Grant  with  Star  was,  apparently,  strenuous  enough  that  no 
commemorative  with  “special  marks”  were  ever  again  created. 

I  think  James  Montgomery’s  idea  of  the  “star  and  figures”  for  his  Missouri  coin  was  well 
intentioned.  The  Grant  with  Star  lampoon  serves  as  a  reminder  to  commemorative  coin 
enthusiasts  that  good  intentions  will,  as  often  as  not,  put  us  on  one  paved  road  we'd  just  as  soon 
not  travel.  Addressed  responsibly  and  with  a  noble  purpose  in  mind,  innovation  can  enhance 
our  numismatic  heritage.  Had  the  “special  mark”  been  limited  to  state  issues,  as  James  Earl 
Fraser  had  suggested,  and  had  a  mechanism  been  in  place  to  ensure  its  responsible  use,  the 
abuses  of  such  issues  as  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  half  dollars  may  never  have  taken  place.  For 
example,  instead  of  fifteen  date/mint  mark  combinations,  as  well  as  a  renegade  reverse  featuring 
U.S.  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  we  may  have  had  only  Arkansas  commemorative  half  dollars 
wuth  and  without  “The  Diamond”— the  diamond  representing  Arkansas’  status  as  the  only 
diamond-producing  state  at  the  time  of  its  admission  to  the  Union.  The  commission  would  have 
had  its  revenue,  and  collectors  would  have  been  happy  with  a  meaningful  limited  edition.  Had 
the  abuses  of  such  issues  as  the  Arkansas  series  (as  well  as  the  infamous  Boone  and  Oregon 
travesties  (but  this  is  a  subject  for  another  article)  not  occurred,  the  Act  of  Congress  ot 
August  5,  1939,  which  prohibited  the  further  coinage  or  release  of  commemorative  coins 
authorized  before  March  1,  1939,  would  never  have  been  needed.  And,  if  I  allow  myself,  I 
dream  that  Congressional  bias  against  commemorative  coins,  which  caused  a  nearly  thirty-year 
interruption  in  the  U.S.  commemorative  coin  series,  would  never  have  occurred.  It  is  easy  for 
me  to  imagine  the  happy  consequences  this  would  have  entailed. 

Collectors  tend  to  view  virtually  all  commemorative  varieties  as  exploitative.  However, 
I  believe  the  record  shows  that  not  all  of  the  early  commemorative  varieties  were  conceived  with 
base  motives  attached.  Although  collectors  today  avidly  seek  the  Missouri  2*4,  Alabama  2X2, 
and  Grant  with  Star  issues,  the  coins’  popularity  should  not  blind  numismatists  to  how  a 
worthwhile  idea  was  twisted  to  serve  purely  commercial  ends.  Government  and  hobby  leaders 
with  a  voice  in  approving  and  influencing  modern  commemorative  programs  must  respond 
meaningfully  to  legitimate  collector  concerns  if  the  viability  of  the  modern  U.S.  commemorative 
series  is  to  be  maintained.  We  must  learn  the  valuable  lesson  taught  by  our  experience  with 
“specially  marked”  commemorative  coins. 


*  *  * 
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RECOMMENDED  READING 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


We  were  very  much  pleased  to  read  a  number  of  articles  about 
our  favorites  series  since  our  Spring  1994  issue  of  The 
Commemorative  Trail  and  wish  to  bring  the  following  to  your 
attention: 

COINage  magazine  featured  “The  Author  Of  Our  Coinage,” 

“America’s  10  Most  Wanted  Coins”  (including  the  1987  Constitution 
$5  gold  piece),  “10  important  Grading  Tips”  and  “10  Top  Coin 
Shows”  in  its  July  issue;  “Opportunities  In  The  Rare  Coin  Market” 
and  “Face-To-Face  With  The  Mint  Director”  in  its  October  issue;  and 
“Coins  Of  The  Fields  Of  Battle”  in  its  November  issue.  (COINage 
is  published  by  Miller  Magazines,  Inc.,  4880  Market  Street,  Ventura, 

CA  93003-7783;  $23  for  12  monthly  issues.) 

Coins  magazine  featured  “They  Also  Served”  in  its  July  issue;  “A  neat  little  package”  and 
“Affordable  commemoratives”  in  its  September  issue;  “The  complete  guide  to  David  Lange”  in  its 
October  issue;  and  “Looking  ahead  to  1995”  in  its  November  issue.  ( Coins  magazine  is  published  by 
Krause  Publications,  Inc.,  700  East  State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990;  $22.95  for  12  monthly  issues.) 

In  the  July  issue  of  The  Numismatist  was  a  feature  focusing  on  “An  Artist’s  View  Of 
Contemporary  Coinage”  [Elizabeth  Jones].  (The  Numismatist  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  818  North  Cascade  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903-3279;  regular  [age 
18  through  64[  membership,  $26  yearly.) 

The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  Monthly  Supplement  contained  an  in-depth  article  pertaining  to  our 
favorite  series.  The  July  8th  issue  focused  on  “Key  Issue  Commemoratives:  the  expensive  classics." 
If  you  don’t  receive  the  CDN  as  a  subscriber  (and  you  should!),  by  all  means,  send  for  a  copy  of  this 
issue— showing  the  Bidding  history  of  today’s  six  most  expensive  silver  commemoratives:  the  Lafayette, 
the  Grant  with  Star,  the  Missouris,  the  Sesqui  and  the  Hawaiian.  (The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  is 
published  by  CDN,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  7939,  Torrance,  CA  90504;  the  weekly  Greysheet—  including  the 
Monthly  Supplement  and  Quarterly— is  $54.00  for  six  months  and  $98.00  for  one  year;  the  single-copy 
price  of  the  Monthly  Supplement  is  $4.00.) 

There  were  also  many  articles  in  our  numismatic  newspapers  pertaining  to  commemorative  coins. 
A  sampling  of  some  of  them  follows: 

Coin  World  articles  of  interest  to  our  members  were  “They  just  keep  coming  and  coming”  and 
“World  Cup  offers  unique  chance”  in  its  June  20th  issue;  “103rd  Congress  and  Commemorative  Coins" 
in  its  June  27th  issue;  “Journal  provides  look  at  commemoratives”  and  “1930s  commemorative  coin  boom 
eminent  stimulus  to  numismatics”  in  its  July  4th  issue;  “Despite  theme  of  ’36  Bay  Bridge  half,  bear 
dominates  coin  design”  in  its  August  1st  issue;  “Bentsen  stands  up  to  Congress”  and  “Proliferation  of 
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commems  topic  ot  ,td\  isor\  committee  meeting”  in  its  August  29th  issue;  “Life  preservers  to  the  rescue” 
in  its  September  5th  issue;  "L  et’s  learn  from  success  story”  and  “Go-withs  extend  opportunities  to 
enhance  numismatic  displays”  in  its  October  17th  issue;  and  “Columbian  half  dollar  real  bargain  when 
compared  with  past  prices"  in  the  October  24th  issue.  ( Coin  World  (91 1  Vandemark  Road,  Sidney,  OH 
45365)  is  published  weekly;  $28  for  52  weekly  issues.) 

Numismatic  News  commemorative  features  were  “Proliferation  of  commemorative  coins  begs  for 
creation  of  a  whole  new  word”  in  the  June  7th  issue;  “Use  Kennedy  bill  as  road  map  for  future”  in  the 
June  14th  issue;  "Thomas  Jefferson  dollar  sells  out”  in  the  July  5th  issue;  “United  Nations’  anniversary 
subject  of  commemoratives”  in  the  July  12th  issue;  “Commemoratives  covered”  in  the  July  26th  issue; 
"Bicentennials  first  modern  commems”  in  the  August  2nd  issue;  “Two  commemorative  coin  bills  take 
numismatic  twists"  in  the  August  23rd  issue;  “Modern  commem  figures  offer  interesting  insights”  in  the 
September  20th  issue;  “Five  commemoratives  pass  Congress  in  omnibus  measure”  in  the  September  27th 
issue;  “U  S.  Modern  Commemoratives”  (a  supplement)  in  the  October  4th  issue;  and  “Two  more 
commem  bills  now  in  the  hopper”  in  the  October  18th  issue.  ( Numismatic  News  [700  East  State  Street, 
Iola,  WI  54990]  is  published  weekly;  $27.95  per  year.) 

These  features  in  our  numismatic  periodicals  are  invaluable  to  our  study  and  knowledge  of 
commems;  they  are  essential  to  the  commemorative  references  already  residing  in  our  libraries.  The 
publishers,  editors,  writers  and  columnists  of  these  publications  willingly  give  of  their  time  and  resources 
to  our  Society.  I  implore  all  Society  members  to  become  subscribers.  Support  these  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  every  way  possible— communicate  with  them  to  share  your  knowledge  and  to  express  your 
views;  ask  your  fellow  Society  members  to  do  so  as  well!  Whether  our  hobby  attracts  new  collectors  is 
up  to  ail  of  us. 


*  *  * 


SHOW  REPORT 

by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


The  American  Numismatic  Association  103rd  Anniversary  Convention  was  held  July  27-3 1 ,  1994, 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  More  than  8,500  people  attended  the  five-day  World’s  Fair  of  Money®  held  at 
Cobo  Convention  Center.  Dealers  seemed  more  or  less  accepting  of  the  business  at  the  show,  some  of 
them  saying  it  was  better  than  most  of  them  had  thought  it  would  be.  Some  of  their  comments  were  as 
follows: 


“It  was  slow,  but  everyone  knew  it  would  be.  The  bourse  floor  seemed  much  more  quiet  than 
most  ANA  anniversary  conventions.  I  don’t  know  how  much  was  attributable  to  Detroit  or  to  the  market. 
If  this  were  Long  Beach,  I  would  say  it  was  a  bad  sign  for  the  market.” 

“It  wasn’t  a  disastrous  ANA,  where  it  was  causing  prices  to  plummet,  but  it  wasn’t  the  type  of 
show  you  hope  for  in  an  ANA.” 

“Expensive  coins  seemed  to  be  weak,  and  there  was  not  much  demand  for  more  collectible  type 
coins  I  had  hoped  for.  I  don’t  know  whether  anyone  else  experienced  the  same  thing.  At  the  pre-ANA 
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show  I  bought  popular  issues,  such  as  the  Antietam  and  Gettysburg  in  MS-64  and  MS-65;  I  sold  some, 
but  there  wasn’t  as  much  demand  as  I  had  anticipated.” 

“In  coin  market  cycles,  when  it’s  hot,  it’s  hot,  and  it  seems  to  be  cool  now.  However,  prices 
are  low,  and  there  isn’t  much  available.” 

“Colorful,  quality  material  in  the  Heritage  auction  brought  very  high  prices.  For  example,  an 
MS-66  California  and  an  MS-66  Vermont  brought  triple  bid.  That  same  demand  didn't  carry  over  to 
floor  action.” 


“The  convention  was  much  more  ‘friendly’  to  the  dealers  this  year,  and  that  was  appreciated.” 


“It  has  been  one  of  those  shows  where  not  much  is  happening  with  commems.  Other  segments 
of  the  market  are  stronger  right  now:  proof  type,  better-date  dollars,  etc.” 

Some  examples  of  wholesale  trading  were  as  follows: 


Albany  . 

Albany  . 

Antietam  . 

Arkansas  (1936  PDS  Set) 

Bay  Bridge  . 

Bay  Bridge  . 

Bay  Bridge  . 

Cleveland  . 

Delaware  . 

Grant  ...» . 

New  Rochelle . 

Oregon  Trail  (1926-P)  ... 
Oregon  Trail  (1938-D)  ... 

Pan-Pac  . 

Pan-Pac  . 

Pan-Pac  . 

Rhode  Island  (1936-P)  ... 
Rhode  Island  (1936-D)  ... 

San  Diego  (1935-S) . 

San  Diego  (1935-S)  . 

San  Diego  (1936-D) . 

Sesqui  . 

Texas  (1936-D) . 

Vancouver  . 


PCGS  MS-65  . $  625.00 

NGC  MS-67  .  3,000.00 

PCGS  MS-65  .  675.00 

PCGS  MS-66-64-65  .  2.500.00 

NGC  MS-65  . 325.00 

PCGS  MS-65  . 375.00 

PCGS  MS-66  . 770.00 

PCGS  MS-66  .  1,650.00 

PCGS  MS-65  . 475.00 

NGC  MS-65  . 700.00 

NGC  MS-67  .  3,375.00 

PCGS  MS-67  . 2,250.00 

PCGS  MS-65  . 300.00 

NGC  MS-64  .  1,100.00 

NGC  MS-65  .  2,200.00 

PCGS  MS-65  .  2,450.00 

NGC  MS-65  . 275.00 

PCGS  MS-65  . 425.00 

NGC  MS-66  .  300.00 

PCGS  MS-66  . 450.00 

PCGS  MS-64  .  275.00 

PCGS  MS-64PQ . 800.00 

PCGS  MS-67  .  1,150.00 

NGC  MS-65  . 800.00 


[Please  take  note  that  all  prices  reported  in  “Show  Reports”  for  commems  are  wholesale  prices  unless  otherwise 
noted.  When  this  material  is  offered  for  resale  at  the  retail  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  price  increases  of  from 
15%  to  30%  for  the  most  common  items  to  much  higher  markups  for  truly  scarce  or  esoteric  material.) 


*  *  * 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


A  big  Welcome!  to  the  following  individuals  who  joined  our 
club  since  the  publication  of  the  Spring  1994  issue  of  The  Trail.  Thanks 
to  all  Society  members  who  are  indicated  as  their  proposers. 

Now  is  a  critical  time  for  our  club,  and  all  of  us  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  recruit  new  members.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask 
friends  or  colleagues  whether  they  too  would  enjoy  being  part  of  the 
Society. 


Barringer.  Norm  .  Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 

Bieda,  Steven  M .  Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 

Bilotta,  Thomas  J . Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 

Blatt,  Lee  .  Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 

Bowyer,  James  D .  Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 

Donnell,  Gordon  R .  Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 

Ellis.  William  W .  Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 

Ercole,  Jim  .  Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 

Glenn,  Richard  B .  Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 

Incorvaia,  Carl  .  Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 

Kutz,  Paul  J .  Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 

Lee,  Howard  .  Proposed  by  Patricia  E.  Davis 

Lyons,  David  A .  Proposed  by  Frank  W.  DuVall 

Meyers,  Bill  .  Proposed  by  Charles  D.  Horning 

Munro,  Steven  W .  Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 

Taylor,  Harry  ‘‘Chip"  .  Proposed  by  Charles  D.  Horning 

Travers,  Scott .  Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 

Waller,  Robert  M .  Proposed  by  Donn  Pearl  man 

Wilcox,  William  R .  Proposed  by  Helen  &  Don  Carmody 


Donations 

By  their  extremely  generous  and  thoughtful  donations,  the  following  individuals  have  contributed 
toward  enabling  our  Society  to  provide  members  with  the  “best  buy  in  numismatics”: 

$0.00  to  $24,99 

Barosko,  Thomas  M. 

Clark,  Jarrod 
Craig,  Brian 
Fogg,  Clark  W. 

Iversen,  Phil 
Kinslow,  Robert  A. 

Mohon,  Cindy  &  Peters,  Gloria 
Wesp,  Joseph  M. 
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$25.00  to  $49.99 


Dronzek,  John  E. 

Horning,  Charles  D. 
Zaumeyer,  Jr.,  John 

*  *  * 

CLUB  NEWS 

by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


Mark  R.  Borckardt  (R-1970,  NH)  was 

invited  to  join  the  Rittenhouse  Society  at  the 
Detroit  ANA  convention.  For  those  of  you  who 
don't  know  about  this  elite  group,  it  is  comprised 
of  authors  and  researchers  in  the  field  of 
numismatics. 

David  L.  Ganz  (R-1688,  NY)  was 

elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Token 
and  Medal  Society.  Results  of  the  election  were 
announced  at  the  Society’s  ANA  meeting. 


Phil  Iversen  (R-1243,  CA)  was  outgoing  president  of  the  Council  of  International  Numismatics 
but  was  on  hand  to  see  Mary  Yahalom  (R-1784,  CA)  and,  husband,  Jerry  Yahalom  (R-1060)  installed 
as  the  club’s  new  vice  president  and  treasurer,  respectively,  at  the  October  Golden  State  (CA)  Coin  Show. 
ANA  Governor,  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA)  served  as  installing  officer. 


Dr.  Lyndon  King,  Jr.  (R-0084,  SD),  was  the  subject  of  an  interview  in  the  July/August  issue 
of  Errorscope ,  journal  of  the  Combined  Organization  of  Numismatic  Error  Collectors  of  America.  Dr. 
King  has  served  as  a  benefactor  of  CONECA — as  well  as  the  SUSCC.  It’s  appropriate  that  his  many 
contributions  to  our  hobby  are  being  recognized. 

Paul  L.  Koppenhaver  (R-0700,  CA)  was  honored  at  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild 
banquet,  retiring  after  sixteen  years  as  PNG  executive  director. 

The  winners  of  the  ANA’s  World  Series  of  Numismatics  were  our  own  John  J.  Kraljevich,  Jr. 
(J-0065,  PA)  and  his  partner,  John  Burns.  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY)  and  partner,  David  T. 
Alexander,  came  in  second;  and  Cindy  Mohon  (R-0706,  CA)  and  partner,  Tom  DeLorey,  came  in  third. 
Congratulations  to  all  of  you  for  competing  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  World  Series  in  memory! 
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J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0935,  GA)  has  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  ANA  Board  of  Governors  in 
the  upcoming  1995  election  Your  editor  respectfully  asks  your  support  not  only  for  J.  T.  hut  for  all 
Society  members  vs  ho  are  seeking  either  election  or  reelection. 

Craig  A.  YVhitford  (R-0808,  Ml)  did  an  outstanding  job  as  general  chairman  of  the  Detroit  ANA 
Convention  As  noted  in  our  last  journal,  Craig  will  be  the  auctioneer  on  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  week-long  numismatic  cruise  to  the  Caribbean  in  February  1995.  Details  regarding  this 
cruise  are  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Marion  F.  Kendrick  (R-1810,  HI),  Charles  Matsuda  (R-0420,  HI),  and 
L.  R.  “Rick”  Howslev  (R-1708,  HI)  are  preparing  for  the  Hawaii  State  Numismatic  Association  in 
Honolulu  November  10-13,  1994.  ANA  Governor  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA)  will  be  on  hand, 
as  she  will  present  the  Rick  with  the  1994  Outstanding  District  Delegate  Award.  Rick,  although  unable 
to  be  in  Detroit,  was  honored  for  his  outstanding  service  to  his  responsible  clubs  in  Hawaii  and  his  efforts 
to  promote  numismatics  at  the  grassroots  level.  It  is  a  well-deserved  honor! 


*  *  * 


AWARDS!  AWARDS!  AWARDS! 


Anniversary  Convention  in  Detroit,  Michigan: 


At  the  Texas  Numismatic  Association 
convention,  David  L.  Ganz  (R-1688,  NY) 
bestowed  the  ANA  Presidential  Award  on 
James  L.  Halperin  (R-1125,  TX).  He  later 
presented  Danny  C.  Hoffman  (J-0073,  SC)  with 
the  award  at  the  ANA  Summer  Seminar. 

Kerry  K.  Wetterstrom  (R-1065,  PA) 

was  named  the  Top  Numismatist  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  for  1994.  The  award  was  made  by 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Numismatic  Association 
at  its  April  banquet.  [Sorry  we  did  not  have  this 
item  in  an  earlier  issue.] 

Awards  abounded  during  the  ANA  1 03rd 


Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH)  was  an  inductee  into  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Hall 
of  Fame.  He  was  also  named  a  Krause  Publications’  Numismatic  Ambassador  and  received  the  Book  of 
the  Year  Award  from  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  for  his  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the 
United  States :  A  Complete  Encyclopedia. 
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The  Glenn  Smedley  Memorial  Award  medal  went  to  Donald  L.  Carmody  (R-0008,  CA)  and 
Donald  G.  Young  (R-0671,  KY),  both  gentlemen  being  recognized  for  their  outstanding  contributions 
and  dedicated  service  to  the  ANA  in  the  spirit  of  the  late  Glenn  B.  Smedley— a  collector’s  collector 

The  Republic  of  San  Marino  bestowed  its  highest  honor,  the  Order  of  St.  Agatha,  upon 

DAVID  L.  GANZ  (R-1688,  NY),  ANA  president. 

In  exhibits  the  People’s  Choice  Award  went  to  Clayton  O.  Grant  (R-0888,  FL)  for  his  exhibit, 
“Coins,  Stamps  and  Collectibles  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor.”  John  Kraljevich,  Jr.  (J-0067,  PA)  received 
first  place  in  Class  Y1  (United  States  Coins)  for  “A  Comparison  of  the  Different  Editions  of  Sheldon's 
Work  on  Large  Cents,”  second  place  in  Class  Y2  (Foreign  Coins)  for  “Imperial  Brazilian  80  Reis” 
[which  also  garnered  first  place  in  Class  12— Latin  American  Numismatics],  first  place  in  Class  Y4 
(Israeli  or  Judaic)  for  “A  Denarius  of  the  Second  Revolt”  (which  also  garnered  third  place  in  Class  7 
[Coins  Issued  Prior  to  1500  A.D.]),  third  place  in  Class  Y7  (Errors  and  Varieties)  for  “Brazilian 
Enigma.”  John’s  Sheldon  exhibit  also  took  first  place  in  Class  22  [Numismatic  Literature]  and  was  first 
runner-up  for  the  Junior  Best-of-Show  award.  [We’d  like  to  mention  that  numismatics  is  a  Kraljevich 
family  affair;  Gail  Kraljevich,  John’s  mother,  took  third-place  honors  in  Class  15,  Private  Mint  Issues 
Since  1960,  with  “Art  of  Ron  Landis  on  Issues  of  the  Gallery  Mint.” 

The  ANA  publication  awards  recognized  Bradley  S.  Karoleff  (R-0364,  KY),  co-editor  of  The 
John  Reich  Journal ,  which  received  third  place  in  the  category  of  specialized  publications. 

Samuel  L.  Lopresto  (R-0038,  CA)  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Merit  in  recognition  of  his 
innumerable  contributions  and  dedicated  service  to  the  ANA. 

Charles  J.  Ricard  (R-0080,  IL)  was  presented  with  the  ANA  Presidential  Award  by  David  L. 
Ganz  during  the  Token  and  Medal  Society  meeting  at  the  ANA  Detroit  convention. 

William  H.  Sudbrink  (R-0064,  NJ)  received  a  certificate  of  honorable  mention  in  the  Heath 
Literary  Awards  for  his  article,  “Segovia’s  Aqueduct:  The  Mint’s  Mark.” 

Robert  R.  Van  Ryzin  (R-1973,  WI)  won  the  NLG  award  for  best  coins  article  in  a  numismatic 
newspaper  with  his  story,  “Who  Really  Designed  the  Roosevelt  Dime?” 

At  the  October  Long  Beach  Expo  Society  meeting,  Jerry  Yahalom  (R-I060,  CA)  and  Mary 
Yahalom  (R-1784,  CA),  ANA  District  Delegates  and  officers  serving  numerous  clubs  in  Southern 
California  presented  Dale  B.  Snyder  (R-0981,  CA)  with  a  first-place  award  for  his  exhibit  of 
commemorative  coins  at  the  Golden  State  Coin  Show,  held  in  Los  Angeles  a  week  earlier.  Jerry  and 
Mary  originated  this  award  to  recognize  outstanding  exhibits  of  our  favorite  series.  [I’d  also  like  to  note 
here  that  Dale  is  responsible  for  the  setup  of  our  Long  Beach  Expo  Society  meetings,  the  facilities  for 
which  are  graciously  provided  by  Paul  L.  Koppenhaver  (R-0700,  CA)  and  Ronald  J.  Gillio  (R-2101, 
CA).  All  of  us  are  in  the  debt  of  these  three  gentlemen.  Thank  you! 
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On  the  follow  ing  two  pages  are  Counterfeit  Analyses  tt\  and  ft 2  from  Ihe  Numismatist ,  published 
b\  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  relating  to  the  1936  Albany  and  1937  Antietam  Half  Dollars. 
We  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  ANA  in  allowing  us  to  reproduce  this  series  and  will  continue  it  in 
future  issues  of  77/e  Trail. 


Counterfeit  1936  Albany  half  dollar. 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 

Counterfeit  Analysis  #1:  1936  Albany  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

Genuine 

12.5 

10  3  3 

30.6 

Counterfeit 

not  available 

not  available 

not  available 

Remarks:  "New  style"  counterfeit;  cameo  prootlike  devices;  loss  of  fine  detail 
Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies 

Major  Diagnostics:  A  Obverse—  Depression  on  rim  above  E  in  STATES. 

B  Obverse — Raised  metal  inside  D  in  DOLLAR 
C  Reverse—  Die  scratches  at  ETT  in  SETTLED 
D  Obverse—  Die  scratches  at  ER  in  AMERICA. 
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ANA 

AUTHENTICATION 

BUREAU 

BY  J.  P.  MARTIN 


Counterfeit  1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 

Counterfeit  Analysis  #2:  1937  Antietam  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

— 


Genuine 

Counterfeit 


WEIGHT  (gm) 

12.5 

not  available 


DENSITY 

10.33 

not  available 


DIAMETER  (mm) 

30.6 

not  available 


Remarks:  “Old  style”  counterfeit,  dull  gray,  good  detail  numerous  die  detests 
Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies 


Major  Diagnostics: 


A  Obverse—  Depression  on  D  in  UNITED 
B  Obverse—  Depression  on  General  bee's  cheek 
C  Obverse — Tooling  scratch  at  TES  in  ST  \ITS 
D  Reverse — Depressions  on  right  arch  of  bridge 
E  Reverse — Depressions  above  E  in  THE  and  K  m 
BURNSIDE 

F  Reverse—  Linear  tooling  scratches  at  ER  and  AR\  in 
ANNIVERSARY. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


DONALD  L.  CARMODV  (R-0008,  CA), 
LIFE-LONG  HOBBYIST,  DIES 


Donald  L.  Carmody,  a  long-time  collector  and  professional 
numismatist,  Jied  October  2  in  Huntington  Beach.  California. 

Mr.  Carmody  began  collecting  at  7  years  ot  age  when  he 
received  an  1S72-S  Seated  Liberty  halt  dime  in  payment  for  selling 
Li berrx  magazine  door  to  door  in  his  home  town  of  Grand  Island. 

Nebraska,  where  he  was  horn  February  6.  1926. 

He  ser\ed  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1944-1946  and  was  later 
employed  by  AAA,  Aetna  Insurance  Co.  and  20th  Century  Insurance  Co. 

It  was  the  1970s  before  Carmody  achieved  his  life-long  ambition 
of  buying  his  own  coin  store.  O'Carmody’s  Coins.  When  ill  health 
forced  him  to  retire,  he  did  business  at  major  coin  shows  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  devoted  to  his  wife, 

ANA  Governor  Helen  L.  Carmody,  and  to  numismatics.  A  strong 
hobby  promoter  not  only  in  California  but  around  the  country,  Mr. 

Carmody  was  always  early  to  coin  shows  and  late  to  leave.  He  thrived 
on  educating  both  new  and  experienced  collectors  and  willingly  shared 
his  knowledge  and  love  of  numismatics  with  everyone  he  met. 

Mr.  Carmody  helped  form  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  in  1983  and  was  Charter  Member 
No.  R-0008,  serving  as  treasurer  1984-86,  and  president  1988-89.  He  and  his  wife  endeavored  to  broaden  the 
appeal  of  this  area  of  numismatics  and  in  1988  were  invited  by  the  U.S.  Mint  to  its  Denver  facility  to  strike 
Olympic  commemorative  coins,  the  first  husband-and-wife  team  so  honored. 

In  1991  at  the  ANA  100th  Anniversary  Convention  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Carmody  and  his  wife  were  bestowed 
the  prestigious  Numismatic  Ambassador  Award  by  Krause  Publications.  Also  at  that  convention,  the  Society  for 
U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  originated  “The  Carmody  Award”  to  recognize  outstanding  contributions  made  to  that 
organization.  Mr.  Carmody  was  a  life  member  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  California  State 
Numismatic  Association,  Fairfield  (CA)  Coin  Club,  Numismatic  Association  of  Southern  California  and  Society  for 
International  Numismatics  and  held  memberships  in  Central  States  Numismatic  Society,  Florida  United 
Numismatists,  Inc.,  Honolulu  (HI)  Coin  Club,  Long  Beach  (CA)  Coin  Club  and  Northern  California  Numismatic 
Association. 

For  his  enthusiastic  support  and  service  to  numismatics  and  the  collector,  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  presented  Mr.  Carmody  with  its  Glenn  Smedley  Memorial  Award  at  its  103rd  Anniversary  Convention 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  July.  To  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  citation  accompanying  that  award.  “Spending  untold 
hours  w  ith  countless  collectors  and  dealers,  Don  Carmody  has  traveled  the  breadth  of  America  and  never  felt  like 
a  stranger  among  the  multitude  of  friends  he  has  made  in  numismatics.  The  hobby  and  the  ANA  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  such  an  advocate.” 

Mr.  Carmodv  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  twenty-four  years,  Helen,  and  a  daughter  from  an  earlier  marriage. 
No  official  services  were  held.  However,  Mr.  Carmody's  ashes  will  be  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the 
community  of  Huntington  Beach,  which  he  loved  and  where  he  lived. 

The  family  requested  that  donations  be  made  to  endow  a  scholarship  for  the  ANA’s  Annual  Summer 
Conference  in  Donald  L  Carmody's  name.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  Education 
Department,  818  North  Cascade  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903-3279. 
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Application  for  Membership 

Please  Print  or  Type 

Society  For  U.S. 

Last  name 

Commemorative  Coins 

First  name  M  l. 

P.O.  Box  302 

Street 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

City 

State  Zip  Code 

1  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

the  Society  For  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

Daytime  Telephone  (  )  — 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 

yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year 

Signature  of  Applicant 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00  per  Junior) 

Date 

are  included  with  this  application  in  the 

Signature  of  Proposer  Member  Number 

form  of  cash  check. 

Check  one:  Q  Adult  Q  Junior 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 
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Please  Print  or  Type 

Society  For  U.S. 

Last  name 

Commemorative  Coins 

First  name  M.l. 

P.O.  Box  302 
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************** 
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the  Society  For  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins, 
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subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 

yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year 

Signature  of  Applicant 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00  per  Junior) 

Date 

are  included  with  this  application  in  the 

Signature  of  Proposer  Member  Number 
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Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 
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the  Society  For  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

Daytime  Telephone  (  )  - 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 

yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year 

Signature  of  Applicant 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00  per  Junior) 

Date 

are  included  with  this  application  in  the 

Signature  of  Proposer  Member  Number 

form  of _ cash _ check. 
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Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

